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THE MARQUIS DUQUESNE, SIEUR DE MEN- 
NEVILLE, FOUNDER OF THE CITY 
OF PITTSBURGH. I' 


The Marquis Duquesne, sieur de Menneville, governor- 
general of New France from 1752 to 1755, was one of the 
outstanding figures of his time in North America. During his 
brief career as chief executive of New France, he executed 
one of the boldest movements known in modern history. 
From distant Canada he sent a hastily collected force of 
habitants and Indians, with a sprinkling of regular troops, 
through wooded wildernesses and over uncharted waters, to 
the scarcely heard of Ohio region, and, to the astonishment 
of the English, took possession in the name of the French 
king. The opening up of the country to which Duquesne’s 
daring enterprise had so forcibly drawn attention finally led 


to the settlement of the land at the junction of the Allegheny 
and Monongahela rivers and of the territory west and south 
thereof. 


Yet no connected story of Duquesne’s life has ever been 
written. In the majority of American histories which treat 
of the war that took place in North America between Eng- 
land and France in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
Duquesne is mentioned only incidentally. In the city of Pitts- 
burgh, however, of which he was the virtual founder, and 
which stands on the site of the French fort that bore his 
name, “Duquesne” is a household word. Municipal divi- 
sions of the state in the neighborhood of the city have been 

1The author of this study, Mr. Charles W. Dahlinger, is a well 
known Pittsburgh attorney who has long been interested in the history 
of western Pennsylvania. He edited the first five volumes of the West- 
ERN PENNSYLVANIA HIstorICAL MAGAZINE and has contributed numerous 
articles to its pages. He is also the author of several books, the latest 


being Pittsburgh; a Sketch of Its Early Social Life. Parts II and III 
of this paper will appear in future numbers of the magazine. Ed. 
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named for him. Something over sixty years ago there was 
a borough of Duquesne on the Allegheny River opposite 
Pittsburgh, which is now included in that municipality. On 
the south side of the Monongahela River, thirteen miles above 
Pittsburgh, there is today a thriving city named for Duquesne. 
Duquesne Way leading to the site of the old French strong- 
hold is one of the main thoroughfares of Pittsburgh. In a 
number of places which are now a part of the city there were 
formerly streets named for the French marquis. In Pitts- 
burgh, as well as in other places in western Pennsylvania, 
there are public institutions, including one of Pittsburgh’s 
universities, and innumerable private concerns calling them- 
selves by the name of the illustrious Frenchman. In this 
entire district, however, as well as in the vast tributary terri- 
tory to the west and south, the great service which he ren- 
dered in opening the country to civilization, if known at all, 
is too little regarded. The purpose of this article therefore 
is to set forth the various incidents of Duquesne’s career, so 
far as they are known to the writer, and to suggest modestly 
a closer study of Duquesne’s life and a more appreciative 
understanding of the work which he accomplished. 


THE FouNDING OF NEW FRANCE 


The Marquis Duquesne, sieur de Menneville, was next to 
the last of the governors-general of New France and one 
of the greatest of a long line of executives, among whom 
were a number of able men. Like all his predecessors, he 
had been a naval officer in France before coming to America. 
The French court deemed it necessary for its chief executives 
in America to be versed in naval warfare, because, if there 
should be any fighting, much of it would be done on the sea 
or on the waters adjoining or contiguous to New France; and 
these executives were under the direction of the ministry of 
marine. 

The most critical period in the history of France’s Ameri- 
can possessions had arrived. The conflict between France 
on the one hand and England and her American colonies on 
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the other for the possession of the territory to the westward 
of those colonies was about to break out, and a skillful soldier 
and a man of unerring judgment and quick discernment, able 
to cope with an enemy who had many times the men and 
resources of the French, must be placed at the head of the 
colony. The French court considered the Marquis Duquesne, 
sieur de Menneville, to be such a man and sent him to America. 

In order to obtain a more comprehensive view of the char- 
acter and ability of the Marquis Duquesne, it has been deemed 
advisable to sketch the events which led to the troubles in 
America between France and England. It is a fascinating 
story. The discovery of America by Columbus on October 
II, 1492, was the dawning of a new era in Europe; and, 
notwithstanding the fact that Pope Alexander VI had on 
May 4, 1493, in a bull bestowed the whole of the New Wor!d 
upon the kings of Spain and Portugal,’ all the other mari- 
time nations of the Old World cast longing eyes in the 
direction of the New World, and England, France, and 
Holland, all sent out expeditions on voyages of discovery. 
The claims of both France and England were based on doubt- 
ful hypotheses. In 1497 John Cabot, an adventurous Vene- 
tian merchant, resident at Bristol, England, accompanied by 
his son Sebastian, under a commission from Henry VII, made 
a voyage across the Atlantic in search of a northwest passage 
to Asia and came to the coast of Labrador.* In consequence 
of this discovery England claimed the right of possession to 
the entire continent, but she did nothing to substantiate her 
claim until the reign of Queen Elizabeth, who in 1584 granted 
Sir Walter Raleigh and his associates a patent for such parts 
of America as he should discover and settle between the 
thirty-third and fortieth degrees of north latitude.* The 
grant has been described by an old chronicle as follows: 


? George D. Warburton, The Conquest of Canada, 1:50 (second edi- 
tion, New York, 1850). 

* Warburton, Conquest of Canada, 1: 45. 

*Richard Hildreth, The History of the United States of America, 
1: 80-82 (revised edition, New York, c1877); The History of the British 
Dominions in North America, 4 (London, 1773). 
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“The bounds thereof on the east side are the ocean, on the 
south lieth Florida, on the north Nova Francea; as for the 
west, the limits thereof are unknown.” ® 

In pursuance of this patent, Sir Walter Raleigh formed a 
settlement on the island of Roanoke near the mouth of the 
Albermarle River in North Carolina in 1585, but the place 
was abandoned the next year, the settlers returning to 
England. In 1587 another attempt was made and more 
settlers were sent out, but again the settlement proved a 
failure, and, as the colonists were never heard of again, the 
settlement has ever since been known in history as the Lost 
Colony.® This part of the continent was now named Vir- 
ginia, being so designated, according to the author of an old 
history of Virginia, by Queen Elizabeth. This writer 
declares, in contradiction of the generally accepted story of 
the origin of the name, in which it is alleged that it was 
bestowed by Sir Walter Raleigh in honor of Elizabeth’s 
virginity, that when told of the settlement the Maiden Queen 
was so pleased that she named it Virginia herself.’ 

The Dutch also claimed part of the North American con- 
tinent. In 1609 Henry Hudson, an Englishman in the 
employ of the Dutch East India Company, landed on the 
coast of what is now the state of New York, but which, 
when settled by the Dutch, was called New Netherland.* 
As the Dutch were dispossessed of this territory in 1664 by 
the English, who organized it as an English colony, Hudson’s 
discovery was also one of the bases of the English claims. 

The eyes of the French were turned in the direction of the 
country discovered by Columbus almost as early as those of 
the English, and, while their navigators were behind the 


5Julian A. C. Chandler and Travis B. Thames, Colonial Virginia, 
7 (Richmond, Virginia, 1907). 

* History of the British Dominions, 4; George Bancroft, History of 
the United States, 1: 78-86 (Centenary edition, Boston, 1879). 

‘John W. Campbell, A History of Virginia From Its Discovery to 
the Year £781, 12 (Philadelphia, 1813). 
* Bancroft, United States, 2: 25-34. 
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English in sailing to the new country, French subjects were 
on its shores and at least one permanent settlement was 
effected fifty years in advance of the English. As early as 
1504 Basque and Breton fishermen began to ply their calling 
on the Great Bank of Newfoundland and the adjacent shores 
and from them the island of Cape Breton received its name. 
The French also claimed title to North America by virtue 
of the discoveries of several of their navigators, the first 
of whom was Baron de Léry, who in 1518 attempted a settle- 
ment at Canso and Sable Island in Nova Scotia but was 
obliged to abandon the attempt because his provisions were 
nearly exhausted.°® 

Jacques Cartier sailed up the St. Lawrence River in 1534 
and took possession of the contiguous territory.*° The next 
year he was again on the St. Lawrence and, ascending the 
river two hundred leagues to the island since called Isle 
d’Orleans, he learned from the Indians that the land there- 
abouts was called Canada, by which name, signifying in the 
native tongue clusters of cabins or villages, the entire northern 
country has since been known."* The winter was passed by 
Cartier farther up the river, and there, at the approach of 
spring, he erected a cross which bore a shield with the French 
arms; and he named the territory New France.* In 1562 
the French also effected a settlement in Florida.”* 

The various European nations made early efforts to take 
advantage of the opportunities afforded in trade and com- 
merce with the newly discovered country, and their merchants 
organized companies to exploit such of the American products 


* Warburton, Conquest of Canada, 1:49; Duncan Campbell, Nova 
Scotia in Its Historical, Mercantile, and Industrial Relations, 26 (Mon- 
treal, 1873). 

Francis Parkman, Pioneers of France in the New World, 200 
(Boston, 1897). 

"Francois X. Garneau, History of Canada, from the Time of Its Dis- 
covery to the Union Year 1840-1841, 1: 51-53 (translated by Andrew 
Bell — second edition, Montreal, 1862). 

* Bancroft, United States, 1: 15. 

* Garneau, History of Canada, 1: 60. 
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as would prove most profitable. The fur trade was the 
magnet which attracted most of these men to the New World. 
The English settlements were on the Atlantic seaboard and 
the population increased rapidly. The French were not of 
the same migratory nature as the English; and besides their 
country was sadly harassed with religious troubles, and they 
were intent on settling the contentions at home before ventur- 
ing their lives and property in the lands across the sea. 

Protestantism had spread from Germany into France, and 
a strong body of Protestants had sprung up beginning about 
the year 1525, notwithstanding the persecution to which they 
were subjected. As early as 1560 these people had, in 
derision, been designated by their Roman Catholic fellow 
subjects as Huguenots, the word at once becoming popular 
among the Roman Catholics. The name was said to have 
been bestowed originally upon the Protestants by a monk in 
a sermon. He had declared that they assembled only at 
night; that at Tours they met near the gate called after old 
King Hugues, whose spirit was said to wander about at night; 
that as they were following in his footsteps they should be 
called Huguenots.** <A religious war was brought on and 
only came to an end when Henry IV became king and gave 
his Protestant subjects the right to enjoy religious liberty by 
signing the Edict of Nantes on April 13, 1598. 

It was in the years before this adjustment had been effected 
that the French began their American settlements, but these 
early efforts all ended in failure.** After the religious ques- 
tion was settled, other attempts at colonization were under- 
taken. In 1603 Pierre du Guast, sieur de Monts, gentleman 
in ordinary of the chamber and governor of Pons, and a 
Huguenot, obtained from Henry IV a patent to colonize 
La Cadie or Acadia and organized an expedition for that 
purpose.** He also had the exclusive right to trade in all 
parts of North America between the fortieth and forty-sixth 


“Henri Estienne, Apologie d’Herodote, introduction, (1566). 
* Garneau, History of Canada, 1: 67-70. 
* Parkman, Pioneers of France, 243. 
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degrees of north latitude or from the location of Philadelphia 
to beyond that of Montreal. He had received besides, letters 
patent appointing him vice admiral and lieutenant general 
of all that extensive country..7 The Huguenots accompany- 
ing De Monts were privileged to enjoy in America, as in 
France at that time, full freedom for their public worship, 
conditioned, however, that they should take no part in native 
proselyting, the charge of converting the aborigines being 
reserved exclusively for the professors of the Catholic faith.” 

The expedition consisted of two ships; one commanded 
by De Monts sailed from Havre de Grace on April 7, 1604, 
and the other commanded by Pontgravé with stores for the 
colony was to follow in a few days.*® Accompanying De 
Monts were Samuel de Champlain de Brouage, who had been 
in Canada the year before, and Baron de Poutrincourt. 
De Monts had taken with him, Calvinist though he was, 
Catholic priests as well as Protestant pastors. “I have seen 
the minister and our priest come to blows over their religious 
differences,” Champlain wrote in his journal; “I do not 
know who was the stronger and gave the harder blow, but I 
well know that the minister sometimes complained to Sieur 
de Monts that he had been beaten.” *° Sagard, the Fran- 
ciscan friar, relates with horror that after the destination was 
reached a priest and a minister happened to die at the same 
time, and the crew buried them both in one grave in order 
to see if they would lie peaceably together. 

Stops were made at various points by the voyagers. They 
explored the Bay of Fundy, which De Monts called La Baye 
Francoise, and they discovered Annapolis Basin. The adja- 
cent land so attracted Poutrincourt that he asked for a grant 


Pierre Francois Xavier de Charlevoix, History and General Descrip- 
tion of New France, 1:247 (translated by John G. Shea— New York, 
1900 ). 

* Garneau, History of Canada, 1: 73. 

* Parkman, Pioneers of France, 243-245. 

Samuel de Champlain, Works, 3: 327 (Champlain Society, Publica- 
tions — Toronto, 1929). 
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of the territory, which request was complied with by De 
Monts, and Poutrincourt named it Port Royal in honor of 
the king. Sailing southward they anchored in Passama- 
quoddy Bay. Near the mouth of the St. Croix River an 
island was discovered and here a settlement was effected and 
buildings were erected. Disease broke out and many deaths 
occurred; spring came and those remaining left the island 
and, after sailing about for some time, removed to the land 
granted to Poutrincourt, where they founded the town of 
Port Royal, the second permanent settlement in North 
America north of Mexico, St. Augustine being the first.” 
All this territory was now called Acadia and it embraced the 
present Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and a large part of 
the state of Maine. 

In 1606 the exclusive privilege of De Monts was revoked. 
In Acadia this action was regarded as the death blow of the 
colony and preparations were made immediately for returning 
to France. The colonists sailed on September 3, and not 
a European remained in Acadia. In 1607 the privilege of 
the beaver trade was restored to De Monts for a year on 
condition that he establish colonies in New France, which 
comprehended Canada as well as Acadia, whereupon he 
severed his connection with Acadia.** In the spring of 1608, 
with Champlain as his lieutenant, De Monts sent out two 
vessels to Canada. Sailing up the St. Lawrence, Camplain 
landed on July 3 at the site of Quebec. Here he cleared 
land for a town and erected cabins, and the future capital 
of Canada was established.** On his return to France in 
1609 he reported his experiences, and Henry VI, listening 
to Champlain’s story, named all his American dependencies 
New France. 

Poutrincourt had formed a most favorable opinion of 
Acadia, and he petitioned the king for a confirmation of the 

* Parkman, Pioneers of France, 247-256. 

> Campbell, Nova Scotia, 41-46. 


* Garneau, History of Canada, 1:85. 
* Garneau, History of Canada, 1: 88. 
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grant made to him by De Monts. His request being com- 
plied with, he determined to return, and in the spring of 
1610 with a number of settlers he sailed from Dieppe for 
Acadia; and, being a staunch Catholic and interested in the 
conversion of the Indians, he brought with him a zealous 
priest, Father La Fléche, and the conversion of the Indians 
was undertaken. Supplies for the colony were needed and 
Poutrincourt sent his eighteen year old son, Biencourt, to 
France on the first ship to sail to obtain such things as were 
needed.** Biencourt took with him the official list of baptisms 
in proof of his father’s zeal for the conversion of the heathen 
and with the hope of convincing the king, who was desirous 
of sending out Jesuits for conversion purposes, that the 
presence of the latter was unnecessary. 

And now the name Duquesne, being that of Abraham 
Duquesne, the great-grandfather of the Marquis Duquesne, 
sieur de Menneville and governor-general of New France, 
appears for the first time in the history of Canada.** Abra- 
ham Duquesne was engaged with others in sending ships to 
foreign parts for the purpose of trade, and at Dieppe Bien- 
court associated himself with him and his partners with the 
intention of sending supplies to his father’s colony. It was 
proposed by the governor of Dieppe to send Jesuits on the 
ship destined for Acadia and with this object in view he 
had, without the knowledge of Duquesne and his associates, 
all of whom were Protestants, compelled Biencourt, much 
against his wish, to give his consent for that purpose. The 
Protestants opposed the matter but in the end were obliged 
to yield and on January 16, 1611, the ship with Biencourt 
and Péres Biard and Masse on board, left for America, 
arriving at Port Royal after intermediate stoppages, on the 
twenty-second of June.” 


* Charles G. D. Roberts, A History of Canada, 27 (Boston, 1897) ; 
Campbell, Nova Scotia, 46. 

* Auguste Jal, Abraham Du Quesne et la marine de son temps, 
I: 10-17 (Paris, 1873). 

* Campbell, Nova Scotia, 47. 
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Now dark days came upon Acadia, and the controversy 
between England and France for the possession of the North 
American continent, which raged for almost 150 years, began 
with a warlike demonstration. In 1607 an English settlement 
had been made under the auspices of the London Company 
on the James River in Virginia. This settlement was called 
Jamestown, and in 1613 the population was about four 
hundred. While few in numbers, the colonists had the 
support of the London Company, a strong organization, and 
English ships frequently arrived. In 1609 a new charter had 
been granted to the London Company which effected a great 
change in the colony. The intelligence of this departure was 
brought to Jamestown by one Captain Samuel Argall, then 
engaged in contraband trade and also in fishing expeditions 
in the waters to the north of Jamestown, who finally became 
governor of the colony.” 

In 1613 Argall left Jamestown for the purpose of fishing 
for cod in the northern waters, being incidentally instructed 
by Sir Thomas Dale, who was acting as governor of Virginia 
under the title of high commissioner, to look out for any 
French who might be trespassing on the territory claimed 
by England.*® The Jesuits who had come to Acadia had 
begun a colony at Mount Desert which they named St. 
Sauveur.*° Hearing of this settlement, Argall determined to 
break it up. Landing, he made the people prisoners and 
destroyed the place. Some of the French were taken to 
Jamestown and the rest allowed to retire and await the 
arrival of a French vessel on which they might return to 
France. Biencourt fled to the forest and lived with the 
Indians. Argall’s report of his actions was highly gratifying 
to the governor of Virginia, and he sent him a second time 
to Acadia, on this occasion with three vessels, with directions 


* William G. Simms, The Life of Captain John Smith, 306 (fifth 
edition, New York, 1846). 

*John Fiske, New France and New England, 78-87 (Boston and 
New York, 1902); Campbell, Nova Scotia, 47. 

” Roberts, History of Canada, 20. 
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to destroy the remaining settlements of the French. Argall 
carried out his orders to the letter, destroying Port Royal, 
laying waste the growing crops, and carrying away the horses 
and cattle.** In the following year Poutrincourt arrived at 
Port Royal, where he found a scene of desolation. He went 
back to France and never returned, dying a soldier’s death 
at the siege of Meéry-sur-Seine in December, 1615. But 
Port Royal was not to disappear forever, as Biencourt, who 
had succeeded his father, obtained fresh recruits, and the 
place was rebuilt.* 

For some years after the destruction of the French settle- 
ments by the Virginians, the English made no attempt to 
effect a settlement in Acadia. In 1621, however, Sir William 
Alexander, a Scotchman, received from King James I a patent 
for all the territory lying east of the St. Croix River and 
south of the St. Lawrence, which included Acadia and was 
designated Nova Scotia. The next year Alexander sent out 
a detachment of Scotch, but, finding the French in possession, 
they effected no settlement and returned to England.** In 
1628 David Kirk, a French Calvinist refugee in the British 
service, took Port Royal from the French,* but the war which 
had broken out between England and France was ended and 
by the treaty of St. Germain-en-Laye, concluded on March 
29, 1632, all the places taken from the French by the English 
were restored to the former. But the lot of Acadia con- 
tinued to be hard, and in 1654 the country was seized by 
Cromwell’s forces. It was retained until 1667, when during 
the reign of Charles II Nova Scotia was restored to France 
by the treaty of Breda.* 

In 1617 Quebec was half trading factory, half mission. 
Its permanent residents did not exceed fifty or sixty persons 
consisting of fur traders, friars, and two or three wretched 


* Campbell, Nova Scotia, 46-48. 

= Fiske, New France and New England, 77-79. 

*% Campbell, Nova Scotia, 50; Garneau, History of Canada, 1: 102. 
* Warburton, Conquest of Canada, 1: 93. 

* Campbell, Nova Scotia, 56-59. 
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families, who had no inducement and little wish to labor. 
The fort is facetiously represented as having two old women 
for garrison and a brace of hens for sentinels. Champlain 
was the nominal commander; the population did not increase; 
the interests of the fur traders were contrary to those of the 
settlement.** In 1620 Champlain was confirmed as lieutenant 
general and he was the first actual governor of the colony.” 

All exercise of the Reformed religion, on land or water, 
was prohibited within the limits of New France. William 
de Caen and his nephew, Emery de Caen, two Huguenots, 
were given a monopoly of trade in Canada in 1621, and 
although Protestants, in consideration of the trading privilege, 
they agreed to support six Recollect friars. When their ships 
came to Quebec, however, their sailors, who were Huguenots, 
set the prohibition against the exercise of the Protestant reli- 
gion at naught, roaring their psalmody with such vigor from 
their ships in the river that the unhallowed strains polluted 
the ears of the Indians on shore. Champlain was particularly 
scandalized at the contumacious heresy of Emery de Caen, 
who would not only assemble his Huguenot sailors but would 
also force Catholics to join them. He was ordered to prohibit 
all praying and psalm singing. The crews revolted and a 
compromise was made. It was agreed that for the time being 
they might pray but not sing.** 

In 1626 the population of Quebec had risen to 105 persons, 
men, women, and children. Of these only one or two families 
had learned to support themselves from the products of. the 
soil. The next year the trading monopoly was taken from 
the Caens, and the Company of the Hundred Associates was 
formed by Richelieu. The company was bound to convey 
to New France, during the next year, two or three hundred 
men of all trades, and, before the year 1643, to increase the 
number to four thousand persons of both sexes, and every 
settler must be French and Catholic. 


* Parkman, Pioneers of France, 418. 

* Henry H. Miles, The History of Canada under French Régime, 58 
(Montreal, 1872). 

* Parkman, Pioneers of France, 419-430. 
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England and France were at peace; yet on July 29, 1629, 
an English fleet commanded by Louis Kirk and Thomas Kirk, 
sent by their brother, Admiral David Kirk, captured Quebec, 
and Louis Kirk installed himself as governor and retained 
possession for three years.*® Shortly after taking Quebec, 
while Thomas Kirk was descending the St. Lawrence River 
on his return to Europe, he encountered a ship commanded 
by Emery de Caen loaded with provisions intended for Quebec 
and, after an obstinate resistance, captured the vessel. Under 
the provisions of the treaty of St. Germain-en-Laye England 
renounced all the pretentions put forward by her subjects to 
New France, and France was to receive back the territory 
which had been wrested from her.*® The Caens were chiefly 
interested in the restitution of Quebec, having received as 
compensation for their losses the privilege of the fur trade for 
one year, and Emery de Caen was commissioned to bear the 
new treaty to Louis Kirk and receive the surrender of the 
town. He sailed from France and anchored before Quebec 
on July 5, 1632.** The English struck their flag to Caen 
and Quebec was once more French; and on May 23, 1633, 
Champlain was again commissioned and resumed command 
of the town. In 1664 the population of Canada was between 
two thousand and twenty-five hundred, of which Quebec had 
eight hundred.** 

The French were ever sending men into those portions of 
the country where the white men had not penetrated, and in 
1673, Louis Jolliet and Pére Jacques Marquette discovered 
the Mississippi River, descending that stream to its junction 
with the Arkansas River, seven hundred miles from the Gulf 
of Mexico.** La Salle went south and reached the Mississippi 
on February 6, 1682, and going down that stream reached 
the ocean on April 5. He took formal possession of the 


* Garneau, History of Canada, 1: 105-100. 

” Charlevoix, New France, 2: 68. 

“Parkman, Pioneers of France, 446-449. 

“Garneau, History of Canada, 1: 182. 

* Reuben G. Thwaites, Father Marquette, 204 (New York, 1902); 
Garneau, History of Canada, 1: 254; Bancroft, United States, 2: 328-332. 
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Ohio and Mississippi valleys and called the region Louisiana, 
in honor of Louis XIV.“ 

The English were constantly reaching out for more terri- 
tory. On October 1, 1710, they captured Port Royal from 
the French, which their commander, General Nicholson, 
renamed Annapolis Royal after Queen Anne; and the whole 
of Acadia was lost to the French, being formally ceded to 
England under the Treaty of Utrecht on March 30, (O.S.) 
1713, and becoming part of Nova Scotia.*® The result was 
to leave the entrance to Canada exposed to future attacks 
and the French looked about for a remedy. Cape Breton 
Island, situated northeast of Nova Scotia, was still a wilder- 
ness, and this was chosen as a place to bar the enemies of 
France from her Canadian possessions.** It was rechris- 
tened Isle Royale and the seat of government was fixed at a 
harbor called Port a l’Anglois and named Louisbourg after 
the king. Here a fort was begun in 1720 which was intended 
to be impregnable and when completed was the strongest 
fortification on the Atlantic coast. 


NEw FRANCE IN THE MIDDLE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


For more than twenty-five years the government of New 
France had been in strong hands. The colony had a highly 
centralized government. Its seat was at Quebec and the chief 
officer, appointed by the king of France, was the governor- 
general, whose official title was “Governor and Lieutenant 
General of New France.” He had the absolute command of 
the armed forces of the colony and the undisputed power 
over its external affairs, his authority extending as far as 
Louisiana, although that distant country also had a governor 
of its own appointed by the king. Then there was a bishop, 
whose diocese extended over Louisiana to the Gulf of 

“Garneau, History of Canada, 1: 265. 

“Francis Parkman, A Half-Century of Conflict, 1:147 (Boston, 
1897) ; Garneau, History of Canada, 1: 388. 

“Parkman, Half-Century of Conflict, 1: 179-181; Garneau, History 
of Canada, 1 : 390-394. 
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Mexico.** There was a supreme tribunal called the ‘“ Sov- 
ereign Council of Quebec,” which had jurisdiction over the 
affairs of the colony, both administrative and judicial; and 
an intendant, who was the chief administrative officer, com- 
bining the duties of chief of police and of justice. The 
governor-general, however, presided at the sessions of the 
sovereign council and had a sort of veto over its actions.** 
There were also local governments at Montreal and Three 
Rivers, whose authority, however, was limited. 

Quebec was the capital of New France and its population 
in the middle of the eighteenth century was perhaps seven 
thousand. Notwithstanding the crudeness evident in the 
place and more particularly in the surrounding country, there 
was in Quebec some pretense at a mild imitation of the courtly 
grandeur of Paris. Peter Kalm, the Swedish traveler and 
naturalist, has left an interesting and detailed account of 
Quebec as it appeared when he was there in 1749. The city, 
as Kalm designates Quebec, was built on a hill and was sur- 
rounded by a wall. It was divided into the upper and lower 
city, the upper city being much larger than the lower, but less 
populous. The streets, except in the upper city, were narrow 
and very crooked. Most of the houses were built of stone 
and in the upper city, with the exception of the public build- 
ings, were generally one story in height. There were a few 
wooden buildings, but the owners were prohibited from 
rebuilding them once they had become uninhabitable. Most 
of the merchants lived in the lower city, where the houses 
were built close together and were three or four stories high. 
The upper city was inhabited by the people of quality. Here 
were located the most important buildings.* 

The principal building was the house of the governor- 
general, called the Palace, a large stone structure two stories 
in height, with a courtyard surrounded by a wall. Before 

“Peter Kalm, Travels into North America, 3:106 (translated by 
John R. Forster — London, 1771). 


“Garneau, History of Canada, 1: 188-195. 
“Kalm, Travels, 3: 97-150. 
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the Palace a number of soldiers mounted guard, and when 
the governor-general or the bishop came in or went out the 
soldiers appeared and drums were beaten. The governor- 
general had a chapel of his own where he heard prayers. 
The house of the intendant, which was large and fit to be 
called a palace, stood in a second lower town on the St. 
Charles River. In this house all the deliberations concerning 
the colony were held. The gentlemen who had the manage- 
ment of the police and civil matters met here and the intendant 
generally presided. “In affairs of great consequence,” Kalm 
writes, “the governor-general is likewise here.” °° 

There were no seats in the churches and everyone was 
obliged to kneel during the service. The bishop’s house was 
the first building on the right coming from the lower to the 
upper city. The College of the Jesuits stood on the north side 
of the market and had a much more imposing appearance 
than the Palace, being about four times as large, and was the 
finest building in the city. In the Seminary the clergy of 
Quebec lodged. The Ursuline nuns had a convent. On the 
summit of the mountain on which the city was built stood 
the powder magazine. 

Montreal, which was founded in 1642, was located 180 
miles up the St. Lawrence River from Quebec,” and was the 
second town in Canada in wealth and population; midway 
between these two places was Three Rivers, ranking after 
Montreal among the towns of the colony. Between Quebec 
and Montreal the population of Canada was mainly collected.” 
Kalm says that here the road ran parallel with the St. Law- 
rence, and the farmhouses were never more than five arpens 
apart and sometimes only three arpens apart, and the country 
for the entire distance might be termed a village.°* There 


”™Kalm, Travels, 3: 103. 

"Garneau, History of Canada, 1: 148. 

=Kalm, Travels, 3: 81. 

* Hildreth, United States, 2: 447. 

“An arpen or arpent was an old French measure of distance equal 
to 248 English feet. 
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were tall wooden crosses along the road side on which were 
placed images of the Savior, the crosses being surmounted 
by the figure of a cock, intended to represent the cock which 
crowed when St. Peter denied Christ. Yet in this entire 
distance there was not a single village school, and Kalm relates 
that there was not a printing press in all Canada.” 

Today the road from Quebec to Montreal is still full of 
the romance and story of the old days. Travelers from the 
United States who have been abroad, passing over the historic 
highway for the first time, are reminded of roads in France 
and other Catholic countries. The children swarming along 
the road side, as well as the adults, speak only French. 
Wooden crosses are there as in Kalm’s day. Some are rude 
and unpainted, others are painted white and are inclosed by 
wooden fences painted the same color. A few crosses have 
attached in front a small box with a glass front and sides 
inclosing an image of the Virgin. Other crosses have the 
Savior on them. Then there are shrines inclosed in small 
wooden buildings; there are also more elaborate shrines built 
of stone with highly decorated figures of the Virgin or the 
Savior. The houses near the highway are built mainly of 
wood and are modern in appearance, but a few are of stone 
and may have been there in the old French days. The 
churches, which are far apart, are almost without exception 
large and of light gray stone, with tall tapering spires and 
with an appearance of newness. To the traveler familiar 
with Kalm’s description, the entire distance from Quebec to 
Montreal truly appears like one long village. 

Kalm also relates that while the governor-general usually 
resided at Quebec, he frequently went to Montreal and gen- 
erally spent the winter there.** During his residence in Mon- 
treal he lived in a large stone house called the Castle, built 
by Governor-General Vaudreuil and still belonging to mem- 
bers of his family, who rented it to the king. 


®Kalm, Travels, 3: 80, 182. 
*Kalm, Travels, 3: 68. 
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Compared with the population of the English colonies, that 
of Canada and Louisiana was insignificant. The population 
of New France was only fifty-two thousand, the people in 
Canada numbering forty-five thousand, and those in Louisi- 
ana seven thousand; while the population of the English 
colonies was one million and fifty-one thousand — Pennsyl- 
vania, which claimed the territory at the headwaters of the 
Ohio, alone having a population of two hundred and fifty 
thousand.” 

The French and the British colonials remained as restless 
as ever. The French, more energetic than the English, began 
to have visions of extending their dominion over the lands 
which they had claimed for more than three quarters of a 
century and which their traders had visited for many years; 
and they laid plans for a movement to obtain possession and 
to close in from the rear of the English on the Atlantic coast. 

The Marquis de Vaudreuil, who had been governor-general 
for twenty years, died on October 10, 1725.°° Baron de 
Longueuil, the governor of Montreal, who now acted as 
governor-general, immediately wrote to the French ministry, 
announcing the decease of Vaudreuil, and asking to be made 
his successor, on the ground that his two predecessors, 
Calliéres and Vaudreuil, had both been advanced from the 
governorship of Montreal to the governor-generalship. 
Longueuil, however, was a native Canadian, and opposition 
developed to the appointment of a Canadian. On January 
11, 1726, Charles de la Boische, the Marquis de Beauharnois, 
captain in the royal navy and natural son of Louis XIV, was 
appointed. From 1702 to 1705 he had been the intendant 
of Canada; he was then made “ Director of the Marine 
Classes” in France, and returned to that country. He now 
arrived at Quebec on September 2, and Longueuil surrendered 
the govenor-generalship to him.” 

™ History of the British Dominions, 12. 

* Jean B. A. Ferland, Cours d’histoire du Canada, 2: 428-430 (Quebec, 
1865). 


* Francois X. Garneau, Histoire du Canada, 2: 43 (sixth edition, Paris, 
1920); Frank H. Severance, An Old Frontier of France; the Niagara 
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In the spring of 1745, the English sent a great military 
and naval force under Colonel William Pepperrell and Com- 
modore Warren against Louisbourg, and after some resist- 
ance the fort surrendered; the articles of capitulation were 
signed on June 17.° Great was the consternation in France 
when news of the fall of the important fortress reached Paris, 
and immediate steps were taken to retrieve the loss. It was 
also thought necessary to make a change in the office of 
governor-general of New France and Beauharnois was re- 
called on March 15, 1746.% On the same day the Marquis 
de la Jonquiére was appointed to succeed him.” A large 
force was organized to retake Louisbourg and La Jonquiére 
was directed to sail with the expedition, which is said to have 
contained the largest number of ships ever sent by France 
to America. The force was collected at Brest and was under 
the command of the Duc d’Anville.* It was ready to sail 
in May, 1746, but proceeded to Rochelle, where the high 
winds detained it until June 22, when it put out to sea. 
On the way the fleet was delayed by rough weather, pestilence 
broke out, and it was not until September 14 that the first 
of the ships neared the coast of Nova Scotia. The tempest 
raged here also, the ships became scattered, and it was the 
twenty-third before D’Anville entered Chibucto Harbor, now 
the harbor of Halifax. Here he discovered that some of the 
ships had already been there and, having found no others 
in the harbor, had returned to France. The pestilence in- 
creased and out of the twenty-four hundred men eleven hun- 
dred died. D’Anville was so distressed that he died of 
apoplexy on the twenty-seventh. D’Estournelle, the vice 
admiral, now assumed the command. He thought it unwise 
to attempt to recapture Louisbourg and advised returning 


Region and Adjacent Lakes under French Control, 1: 243 (Buffalo His- 
torical Society, Publications, vols. 20-21 — New York, 1917). 

© Ferland, Histoire du Canada, 2: 475-478. 

“Garneau, Histoire du Canada, 2: 111 n. 

® Michel Bibaud, Histoire du Canada, sous la domination frangaise, 
307 (second edition, Montreal, 1843). 

* Parkman, Half-Century of Conflict, 2: 174-184. 
“Garneau, History of Canada, 1: 449. 
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to France. A council of the officers was held and against 
D’Estournelle’s wishes they concluded to attack Annapolis 
Royal instead of Louisbourg, a decision which so chagrined 
D’Estournelle that he committed suicide. 

La Jonquiére now became the commander, and on October 4 
what was left of the fleet sailed out of Chibucto Harbor 
headed for Annapolis Royal. A storm off Cape Sable dis- 
persed the ships and only two found their way into Annapolis 
Basin, where they discovered two English ships anchored 
before the fort. Thereupon they retired, and on the twenty- 
seventh it was decided that the expedition return to France. 
Other storms were encountered, and at last on December 7 
the ships reached Port Louis in Brittany, where several of 
the other ships had already arrived. In Puritan New England 
there were many who said that the disasters of the French 
were a visitation of Providence upon them for having dared 
to oppose the English. This sentiment is expressed by Long- 
fellow in his “Ballad of the French Fleet,” when he cites 
the prayer of the Puritan spokesman and his report of the 
answer : 


“O Lord! we would not advise; 
But if in thy Providence 
A tempest should arise 
To drive the French Fleet hence, 
And scatter it far and wide, 
Or sink it in the sea, 
We should be satisfied, 
And thine the glory be.” 


Like a potter’s vessel broke 
The great ships of the line; 
They were carried away as a smoke, 
Or sank like lead in the brine. 
O Lord! before thy path 
They vanished and ceased to be, 
When thou didst walk in wrath 
With thine horses through the sea! 


France did not give up hope of retaking Louisbourg and 
the next year sent out another expedition, this time under 
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the command of La Jonquiére, which sailed from Rochelle 
in the spring. On May 14, while off Cape Finisterre in the 
Bay of Biscay, La Jonquiére was attacked by an English 
fleet much larger than his own, under the command of Vice 
Admiral Anson and Rear Admiral Warren. The French 
commander fought desperately and was badly wounded, a 
ball passing through his shoulder,®* but he was compelled to 
surrender and was sent a prisoner to England, where he 
remained until the conclusion of peace. Thus his second 
attempt to reach Canada had proved abortive.” So pleased 
were the English with the outcome of this engagement that 
Anson was created a peer and received the personal thanks 
of the king, while Warren was given the Order of the Bath.™ 

Count Rolland-Michael Barin, newly created Marquis de 
la Galissoniére, another naval officer of high repute, was 
appointed to the office of governor-general on June 10, to 
serve until La Jonquiére would be free and able to assume 
his duties. He reached Quebec on September 19, and Beau- 
harnois, who had continued to exercise the duties of the 
office until Galissoniére’s arrival, sailed for France on October 
14 on the same ship which had brought his successor.” 

On October 7, 1748, at Aix-la-Chapelle, a treaty which was 
to bring peace to the world had been signed between Great 
Britain, Holland, and Austria on the one side, and France 
and Spain on the other.” By this treaty all the former 
treaties were renewed and confirmed and the French and the 
British mutually gave up whatever territory each had taken 
from the other all over the world. Great was the rejoicing 
in Canada when the news was received there. Kalm tells 


* Roberts, History of Canada, 120; Garneau, Histoire du Canada, 
2: 108. 

*Kalm, Travels, 3: 160. 

* Ferland, Histoire du Canada, 2: 482. 

*Joseph Allen, Battles of the British Navy, 1: 159-161 (London, 
1852). 

® Garneau, Histoire du Canada, 2: 111. 

” Ferland, Histoire du Canada, 2: 490. 

"Garneau, History of Canada, 1: 452. 
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how the event was celebrated in Montreal. The festival took 
place on July 27, 1749. “ The soldiers were under arms,” 
he wrote, “ the artillery on the walls was fired off, and some 
salutes were given by the small fire-arms. All night some 
fireworks were exhibited, and the whole town was illuminated. 
All the streets were crowded with people, till late at night. 
The governor invited me to supper, and to partake of the joy 
of the inhabitants. There were present a number of officers, 
and persons of distinction; and the festival concluded with the 
greatest joy.” ” 

But the boundaries between the French and British posses- 
sions in America were left unsettled.** The rivalry between 
the two countries for the possession of the Ohio Valley was 
constantly becoming more intense. In 1748 a number of 
Virginia gentlemen in connection with one or two Englishmen 
had conceived the idea of securing from the king of England 
a grant of five hundred thousand acres of land on the Ohio 
River, the English claiming that this territory had been ceded 
to England in 1744 at Lancaster by the Six Nations. The 
organization was called the Ohio Company, and in compliance 
with its petition a preliminary grant of two hundred thousand 
acres was made on March 18, 1749. This action on the part 
of the English was no doubt one of the reasons for the 
movement begun by Galissoniére for taking formal possession 
of the Ohio Valley for the French. In the spring of 1749 
he sent Captain Pierre Joseph de Céloron de Blainville® with 
a force of two hundred Canadians and a band of Indians 
into the Ohio Valley to expel the English.* Céloron left 
Lachine on the St. Lawrence River a few miles above Mon- 
treal on June 15, proceeded to the headwaters of the Alle- 

"=Kalm, Travels, 3: 63. 

™ Bancroft, United States, 2: 596. 

“ William M. Darlington, ed., Christopher Gist’s Journals, 227 (Pitts- 
burgh, 1893); Israel D. Rupp, Early History of Western Pennsylvania 
and of the West, 1754—1833, appendix, 3-7 (Pittsburgh, 1846). 

* Sometimes called Céloron de Bienville. 

* Charles A. Hanna, The Wilderness Trail, 1: 270 (New York, 1911); 


Mary Carson Darlington, ed., Fort Pitt and Letters from the Frontier, 
9-16 (Pittsburgh, 1892); Darlington, Gist’s Journals, 28. 
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gheny, and went down that stream to the Ohio and as far as 
the Miami. To trees along the river were attached iron plates 
bearing the arms of the king of France and the statement 
that at the foot of the tree there was buried a leaden plate 
on which was inscribed the story of the occupation of the 
territory by the king of France. 

After the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, La Jonquiére was at 
liberty to assume the governorship of New France, and he 
arrived at Quebec late in August, 1749. Galissoniére left the 
city and returned to France. La Jonquiére, however, being 
accused of distributing lucrative posts to relatives and himself 
engaging in the fur trade, did not continue long as governor- 
general. Complaint was made to the court, which so annoyed 
him that he asked to be recalled, but before notice of the 
action taken by the ministry could reach him, he became ill 
of his old wound and died at Quebec on March 17, 1752.” 
This was the end of a distinguished and brave officer but a 
dishonest man. 


ANCESTRY OF DUQUESNE AND LIFE BEFORE 
CoMING TO CANADA 


Duquesne was of Protestant ancestry, being the grand- 
nephew of the Marquis Duquesne, the great French admiral, 
who on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes was the only 
Protestant in all France to be excepted from its provisions. 
Admiral Duquesne, who was seventy-eight years of age, had 
been called before Louis XIV, who strongly urged him to 
change his religion. Pointing to his gray hairs Duquesne said 
to the king, “ During sixty years, I have rendered unto 
Cesar, the things which I owe to Cesar; permit me now, sire, 
to render unto God the things which I owe to God.” And he 
was allowed to end his days in France unmolested.” 


™ Garneau, History of Canada, 1: 459, 465; Garneau, Histoire du 
Canada, 2: 125. 

® Charles Weiss, History of the French Protestant Refugees, from 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes to Our Own Days, 1: 105 (New 
York, 1854); Jal, Abraham Du Quesne, 2: 516-518. 
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In the earlier American and Canadian histories, the only 
thing said in relation to the origin of the Marquis Duquesne, 
sieur de Menneville, is that he was of the family of Admiral 
Duquesne, one account even stating that he was descended 
from that officer. It was not until 1873, when Auguste Jal, 
the well known French historian, published in Paris his 
exhaustive study of the life of the Marquis Duquesne, the 
grand admiral of France, and of his forbears, in which he 
touched incidentally on the career of the Marquis Duquesne, 
sieur de Menneville, the governor-general of New France, 
that much became known in the United States and Canada 
of the Duquesne family and of this member of it. Many 
details of the life story of Duquesne, sieur de Menneville, 
however, are still hidden in the musty records of county or 
city or town in France, and lie there for some future historian 
to investigate, in order to complete the life of this uncommon 
man. It was from Jal’s volumes that the facts bearing on 
the history of the Duquesne family related in this article 
were mainly obtained. Those pertaining to the early and 
later life in France of the Marquis Duquesne, sieur de Menne- 
ville, were secured in Paris from the “Archives de la vielle 
marine francaise”; from certain published sources, other than 
the writings of Jal; from information obtained in Canada; 
and from facts gathered in personal investigations made in 
France for the writer. 

The Marquis Duquesne, sieur de Menneville, was descended 
from the old nobility of France; his immediate ancestors, 
having left the Catholic Church and become Calvinists, were 
designated as the Protestant branch of the family. The first 
member of this branch of whom there is any record was 
a man in humble circumstances. His name was Lardin 
Duquesne or more properly Du Quesne, for by that name Jal 
writes of him and his descendants and it is also the name as 
it appears in the “Archives de la vielle marine frangaise.” 

Lardin Duquesne was a citizen of the village of Blangy, 
located not many miles from the once famous seaport of 
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Dieppe. Here he lived in the latter part of the sixteenth 
century and in the early years of the seventeenth, dying some- 
time before 1604. He was by occupation a mechanic, one 
tradition saying that he was a tailor, and another, a cooper. 
In religion he was a Protestant. He had a son named Abra- 
ham, whom he desired to rise in the world; and he sent him 
to Dieppe to receive the necessary instruction to fit him for 
life on the sea. Lardin Duquesne owned a little property, 
which on his death descended to his son Abraham. 

Abraham Duquesne was born in Blangy sometime in the 
last quarter of the seventeenth century. In the Dictionnaire 
historique, of Moréri, quoted by Jal, the following is related 
of the founder of this branch of the Duquesne family: 


Abraam (sic) Duquesne, father of the illustrious general of the 
sea forces of France, was born in the town of Blangi, in the 
county of Eu, of parents little favored by fortune and who had 
the misfortune, like those of the admiral Tore, to be infected 
with the heresy of Calvin . . . he retired to Dieppe, where Cal- 
vinism was more in vogue. Here he learned the marine chart, 
went on ships, and made himself capable of being a pilot.”® 
The life of a sailor and the movements of commerce 
appealed to young Duquesne and he entered upon his new 
career with vigor, being successively cabin boy, apprentice, 
sailor, under-captain, and captain. In the United States at 
the present day he would be styled a self-made man. The 
commerce centering at Dieppe had made the port wealthy, 
and Abraham Duquesne turned his energies toward business 
and became interested in various enterprises, including the 
chartering of ships, some of which he commanded. Success 
was early achieved and he became prosperous. In 1608 or 
1609 he married Martha de Caux of the neighboring village 
of Luneray, who was a Protestant like himself. In 1610, 
in conjunction with several partners, he armed a ship of 
seventy tons called the “ Neptune,” the purpose of which, Jal 
is careful to explain, was not to engage in piracy but for 
legitimate trade; and he adds that the consent and approval 
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of the French admiral had been obtained. The vessel was 


commanded by one of Duquesne’s associates, Captain De- 
schamps, and after his death by Lieutenant Lambert. It pro- 
ceeded to Brazil and when near Cape Augustin encountered 
a Portugese caravel laden with white sugar and a thousand 
pieces of Brazil wood. The “ Neptune” attacked the Portu- 
gese vessel and captured it “in a fair fight ” according to Jal. 
On the return voyage of the “ Neptune” with its prize, a 
tempest arose, and as the vessels neared the coast of England 
it was necessary to take refuge in Dartmouth. Here, at the 
instigation of the Spanish ambassador, the English authorities 
intervened and compelled Lieutenant Lambert to release the 
caravel, which, however, was later delivered to Duquesne per- 
sonally; and he sailed in her in triumph to Dieppe.*° 

His next venture was the one in which he associated him- 
self with five others for the purpose of sending merchandise 
to Acadia, which has already been referred to in a preceding 
section. His partners were all Protestants like himself, except 
Biencourt, the son of Baron de Poutrincourt, who had 
received a grant of the territory in Acadia from King Henry 
IV upon its abandonment by De Monts, the discoverer. 
Biencourt was to proceed to Canada and be accompanied on 
the voyage by Duquesne. The goods destined for that coun- 
try were already on board the ship, which was ready to sail, 
when owing to an unexpected incident Duquesne and his 
partners were excluded from the enterprise. 

The late King Henry IV had promised his confessor, Pére 
Coton, a Jesuit, that the court would lend its assistance for 
the conversion of the Indians in New France by sending mem- 
bers of the order to that country. The provincial of the 
order, Pére Christopher Balthaser, with Péres Biard and 
Masse, arrived at Dieppe, bringing with them many church 
ornaments given by Mesdames Sourdis and de Guercheville, 
the latter of whom was the wife of M. de Liancourt, first 


*® The material in this and the two following paragraphs is based on 
Jal, Abraham Du Quesne, 1: 10-17. 
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equerry to the king and governor of Paris; as well as some 
fifteen or eighteen thousand livres donated by the king in aid 
of the pious enterprise. As has already been detailed, the 
governor of Dieppe had previously arranged with Biencourt 
for the passage of the Jesuits on the ship in which he had 
an interest. When this information came to the ears of 
Duquesne and his Protestant associates, they went before the 
governor and protested against taking the Jesuits on the 
voyage. They were displeased that the ship should be used 
to carry members of a religious order whose purpose was to 
propagate a faith that was hostile to their own. The matter 
was taken to Paris. Here Madame de Guercheville, who 
was deeply interested in the project, found a merchant named 
Raulin, who was disposed to buy the interests of the associated 
Protestants. Duquesne and his partners were stubborn, but 
Madame de Guercheville persisted and succeeded in breaking 
the agreement existing between Biencourt and Duquesne and 
his party. They were forced to sell their interests to Raulin, 
and the Jesuits were taken to Acadia. 

In 1625 Abraham Duquesne was a captain by brevet in 
the royal navy; and ten years later he died of a wound 
received in a battle with the Spaniards.** He had three sons, 
Abraham, Etienne, and Jacob, all of whom received their 
education in the Reformed schools of Dieppe. Abraham, the 
eldest, became the great admiral of France, whose name is 
still a household word in that country. The date of birth 
of Etienne, the second son, is not definitely known, but it 
was between the years 1611 and 1615. He married Suzanne 
Le Monnier, but when this occurred is not stated by Jal. 
Etienne Duquesne, like his elder brother, was a seaman, and 
as early as 1636, he served as lieutenant on the “ Neptune,” 
commanded by his brother Abraham. In the early months 
of 1643, he became captain of an armed merchantman and 
in 1647 he commanded the “Charité.” During the same year 
a naval féte was given at Dieppe in the presence of Philippe 


* Jal, Abraham Du Quesne, 1: 21, 45. 
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IV of Spain and Louis XIV of France, in which two French 
ships took part, the “Berger,” commanded by M. de Senné, 
and the “Charité,” by Etienne Duquesne. In 1648 Etienne 
Duquesne, under a commission from Portugal, attacked and 
pillaged the island of Gorée off the coast of Senegal. He died 
sometime prior to 1659, for Suzanne Le Monnier was a widow 
when in that year she instituted at Paris a law suit against 
her brother-in-law, Admiral Duquesne. 

Etienne Duquesne left a son named Abraham, born about 
1653. Admiral Duquesne and Jacob Duquesne both had sons 
also named Abraham, the three brothers probably calling their 
sons Abraham in honor of their father, the first one of the 
name; and all three grandsons entered the naval service of 
France. The son of Admiral Duquesne, on account of the 
prominence of his father, was the best known of the younger 
Duquesnes; and, to be distinguished from him, the sons of 
Etienne and Jacob added the names of their respective 
mothers to their own, the son of Etienne becoming Duquesne- 
Monnier, and the son of Jacob, Duquesne-Guiton.** 

Duquesne-Monnier’s services in the French navy were long 
and important. Entering upon this life at the age of twenty- 
four, he continued in it for forty-eight years. Beginning as 
ensign on February 7, 1678, he served under his uncle, 
Admiral Duquesne, and took part in the two sieges of Algiers 
(1682-1683). He was wounded on July 22, 1683, while 
on the galiote “Ardente,” losing an arm; on January 17, 
1684, he became captain of a barque, and during the same 
year he was in command of the “Ardente.” In 1685, the 
year of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, Louis XIV 
was busy with his movement against the Protestants. All 
who practiced the Reformed religion and who were in the 
service of the state were notified that they must choose 
between their places, their rank, their offices, and renunciation. 
The “conversions,” as Jal calls the change of religion, fol- 


* Jal, Abraham Du Quesne, 1: 12—19, 62-68, 132, 159, 163, 179; 2: 268. 
* Jal, Abraham Du Quesne, 2: 567. 
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lowed rapidly, and among the converts was Duquesne- 
Monnier, who “returned” to the Catholic Church in May of 
that year. In consideration of his submissiveness, the king 
gave him a pension of a thousand livres and on June 2 pre- 
sented him with a commission as captain of a ship.** 

In 1689, France was fighting for James II, the deposed 
king of England, and against the Prince of Orange; and 
there were fitted out at Brest thirty ships of the line and 
seven frigates, which conveyed James and five thousand 
troops to Kinsale, on the coast of Ireland, where the king 
landed on March 12, 1689, and the men two days later. 
Nearly all Ireland except Ulster was opposed to the Prince 
of Orange, and for the moment the prospects of James 
appeared bright.** On April 30 the French fleet was standing 
in Bantry Bay. The next day it was attacked by an English 
force under Admiral Herbert, who was badly defeated in the 
engagement. In this battle Duquesne-Monnier had command 
of three of the French frigates. 

At the battle of Malaga, off the coast of Spain, on August 
24, 1704, where the French and Spanish fought the English 
and Dutch, Captain Duquesne-Monnier commanded the 
“Toulouse” and five other vessels. The English claimed 
this to have been a drawn battle, with which conclusion Jal 
agrees. In 1693, Duquesne-Monnier was married in Toulon. 
The bride was Ursule-Thérése Possel, a daughter of Maitre 
Louis Possel, an advocate at the court. The service was per- 
formed in the chapel of St. Sebastian in the presence of many 
distinguished personages. On August 5, 1715, Duquesne- 
Monnier was made commodore. He was also commander of 
the Order of St. Louis and commander of the Port of Toulon. 
He died at Toulon on November 17, 1726, aged about 
seventy-three years, and was interred in the parish church of 
St. Louis.** 

* Jal, Abraham Du Quesne, 2: 450-574. 

* William L. Clowes, The Royal Navy, 2: 327-329 (Boston, 1808). 


* Jal, Abraham Du Quesne, 2:573; Clowes, Royal Navy, 2: 396-404. 
* Jal, Abraham Du Quesne, 2: 558, 574. 
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In the later years of his life, Duquesne-Monnier had become 
obsessed with the money madness produced in France by John 
Law’s financial schemes and had invested what little money 
he possessed in the shares of Law’s bank, losing everything 
when the bubble burst in 1720. On November 21, 1726, a 
few days after his death, his widow addressed a petition to 
the king in which she set forth that her husband had received 
in his lifetime a pension of sixteen thousand livres and that 
now she was penniless. The king accordingly granted her 
a pension of one thousand livres for herself and also gave 
pensions to her several children. The widow died on July 6, 
1763, aged about ninety-three years. 

Duquesne-Monnier left seven children. His third son was 
Ange Duquesne, afterwards known as the Marquis Duquesne, 
sieur de Menneville, and famous as governor-general of New 
France. He was born at Toulon in 1700, where his father 
was commandant. How he came to use the name De Menne- 
ville is not known, but he was already called by it in 1725, 
as it appears in that form in the account of the wedding of 
his eldest sister, Ursule, who was married at Toulon in that 
year. In the Dictionnaire des communes de France mention 
is made of a parish of that name in the district of Boulogne. 
Perhaps Duquesne came into the possession of an estate in 
this parish, or it may be that the name was merely adopted 
by him like the names taken by a number of his cousins, 
in order to avoid the confusion which might result from the 
fact that they were all in the naval service. 

At twelve years of age Ange Duquesne began his service 
in the navy, the certificate granting him entrance into the 
naval guard at Toulon being dated December 25, 1713." 
On October 1, 1716, he entered the company of the guards 
of the Admiral’s flag; on March 18, 1727, he became ensign; 
and he was advanced to lieutenant on July 1, 1735. Later in 
the same year he commanded the “ Inconnu” and cruised in 
the Archipelago. It was while holding the rank of lieutenant 


* Jal, Abraham Du Quesne, 2: 576. 
® Archives Nationales, fonds marine, “Archives de la vielle marine 
francaise.” 
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that he received his certificate of Catholicity, and in this he 
is designated as “Messire Ange Duquesne.” He was made 
knight of the Order of St. Louis on May 13, 1738. On 
February 11, 1744, while serving under Admiral de Court, 
he took part in the battle fought before Toulon between the 
English under Admiral Mathews and the combined French 
and Spanish fleets, when, notwithstanding the great superi- 
ority of their fleet, the English were badly defeated, for 
suffering which Admiral Mathews was cashiered. Concern- 
“stands on 
record as one of the few actions of which Englishmen need 


ing this battle an English historian says that it 


be ashamed.” °° Duquesne became captain and post com- 
mander on January 1, 1746, and for a number of years he 
was commandant of the Port of Toulon, where he did much 
to restore the discipline of the men, which had become lax.” 
On August 25, 1749, he resigned as post commander, pre- 
ferring to serve as captain of a ship. 

Upon his appointment as governor-general of New France, 
it was desired that Duquesne proceed to Canada as soon as 
possible, and on March 3 the king directed that he be relieved 
of taking the oath of office in order that he might embark 


9 


° 


without delay from Rochefort on the transport “Sayne.” 
3efore he sailed, however, in April, the king was reminded in 
an official communication that “ it has always been customary 
to give an honorary title to the governor and lieutenant gen- 
eral of the colony of Canada.” It was said further that his 
Majesty had created La Jonquiére a marquis, that his two 
predecessors had held the same title, and that it seemed fitting 
for the good of the service that he grant the honor to 
Duquesne also, particularly as several relatives of the same 
name had borne this title. The king accordingly conferred 
the title of marquis upon Duquesne. 


CHARLES W. DAHLINGER 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


” Allen, Battles of the British Navy, 1: 149-152. 
"“Archives de la vielle marine frangaise.” 
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DEDICATION OF THE HISTORICAL BUILD- 
ING IN PITTSBURGH 


The dedication of the newly completed building of the 
Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, on October 6, 
1931, marked not only the successful conclusion of long con- 
tinued efforts to provide adequate quarters for the society, 
but also its entrance, in coOperation with the University of 
Pittsburgh, upon a greatly enlarged program of activities.” 

A state appropriation of twenty-five thousand dollars in 
i912, supplemented by funds received from the Pittsburgh 
Sesqui-Centennial Committee and from other sources, had 
enabled the society to acquire a site and erect what was even 
then regarded as but the first unit of the considerably larger 
building expected eventually to materialize. The need for 
enlargement became apparent in a few short years, and 
repeated efforts on the part of the society, under the leader- 
ship of its devoted and beloved president, the late William 
H. Stevenson, were again crowned with success when, in 
1929, the Pennsylvania General Assembly voted an appropria- 
tion of forty thousand dollars for the completion of the 
society’s building, upon condition that the society secure a 
like sum from other sources. The condition was met with 
the aid of funds received from the city of Pittsburgh, the 
Buhl Foundation, the Carnegie Corporation, and 106 individ- 
uals; and construction was begun in the fall of 1930. 

The resulting one hundred thousand dollar structure, com- 
pleted in the summer of 1931, is a commodious, artistically 
finished, fireproof building, adequate to the needs of the 
society for some time to come. On the first floor are a large 
pillared foyer or entrance hall, to be used in part for exhibi- 
tion purposes; an auditorium seating upwards of two hundred 
people; and two long, well-lighted exhibition halls or galleries. 


*See post, p. 47-62. 
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The second floor, supplemented on two sides by mezzanine 
or third floors, provides space for offices and for reading, 
work, and stack rooms, and includes a spacious hall, with 
skylight, designed for exhibition purposes but adaptable to 
other uses. Of the four rooms best adapted to stack pur- 
poses, two have been equipped, though not to full capacity, 
with steel shelving, providing shelf room in one for upwards 
of six thousand books and in the other for about five hundred 
bound volumes of newspapers. The basement provides ample 
storage facilities besides space readily adaptable to exhibition 
purposes. 

Over two hundred people, including representatives of a 
number of other historical agencies, both state and local, 
gathered at the Historical Building for the main dedication 
ceremonies on the evening of October 6. The public meeting 
was preceded by a dinner at the Pittsburgh Athletic Associa- 
tion attended by officers of the society, representatives of the 
University of Pittsburgh and the Buhl Foundation, and 
others, including, as guests of honor, the speakers of the 
evening, former Governor John S. Fisher of Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania, Dean Lee Paul Sieg of the University of Pittsburgh, 
and Congressman Henry W. Temple of Washington, Penn- 
sylvania. The evening session was opened with prayer by 
the venerable Dr. William J. Holland. The Honorable Robert 
M. Ewing, president of the society, then prefaced his intro- 
duction of the speakers with an interesting resumé of the 
history of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, 
with special reference to the erection of the original building 
as well as of the new addition. 

Former Governor Fisher, after retracing some of the steps 
taken to secure the last state appropriation, in which he, as 
governor, had taken no inconsiderable part, spoke entertain- 
ingly of his own personal interest in history; of his longstand- 
ing “ penchant for digging out old papers and old magazines 
and old documents and old books and old correspondence of 
the fathers and the grandfathers and the great-grandfathers 
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of the generations in the past”; of his habit, when coming 
across anything of historical interest in his travels about the 
state, of stopping “to see what it is and find out what it 
suggests’; and of his possession, in consequence, according 
to one of his good friends, “ of more useless knowledge than 
any man he [the friend] knows of.” This suggested the 
remark attributed some years ago to Henry Ford that “history 
is bunk,” and the observations on the part of the speaker 
that probably “ what Mr. Ford meant to say was that a lot 
of the stuff that was written and called history was bunk,” 
and that Mr. Ford himself is a recorder as well as maker of 
history in that he has traveled far and spent thousands of 
dollars in collecting and preserving relics of the past and is 
thus “ making a record of historical facts that are understand- 
able by everybody whether they think of themselves as learned 
in history or not. And that,” added the governor, “is one 
of the functions of your society here, and you have an unex- 
plored field.” 

As an indication of the richness of the history of western 
Pennsylvania as a field for exploration, the governor cited 
the achievement of a writer? who day after day for four 
years produced for a syndicate of Pennsylvania newspapers 
an interesting story about an event or personage important 
in the history of this state. “I asked him one time after 
he had finished that achievement,” said the governor, “ what 
other state in the union is capable of producing such materials, 
and he said, ‘ one,’ and that one,” continued the governor, 
after allowing his audience to make its own guess, “is 
Virginia.” 

The governor then congratulated the society at length upon 
its possession of all the factors essential to great accomplish- 
ment in its chosen field, including a large membership repre- 
senting many different activities in business, in the church, 
and in education; a beautiful building; and the beginnings of 


?The Honorable Frederic A. Godcharles of Milton, Pennsylvania, 
former state librarian. 
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an accumulation of materials — one expected to be greatly 
augmented henceforth by historical treasures that “ought to 
be found in the homes of western Pennsylvania, in the old 
libraries, perhaps in the old attics, perhaps stored away in old 
boxes.” After stressing the importance of gathering all 
available materials and asserting that the historian’s study 
and interpretation of them “ will give new life to western 
Pennsylvania,” the governor concluded his address as follows: 


I was not surprised that some of you thought that Massa- 
chusetts was richest in historical experiences. Massachusetts 
is rich in her literature and it is an old trite saying that Penn- 
sylvania has the history but Massachusetts has the historians. 
We think of Massachusetts as great in the production of history 
in connection with the life of our country, but, really, this 
matter-of-fact region of ours, made up of the bone and sinew 
of the old Pennsylvania German and Scotch and Irish, inter- 
mingled with the others who came here in the pioneer days, 
is just full of stories that want to be told. The trouble is we 
have been too busy, we have been too materialistic. There are 
men here tonight who can tell you all about the development 
of the iron trade. This is history. They can tell you about the 
coal mines and the manufacture of coal, about a thriving and 
tremendously rich community. Well, the stories of these things 
ought to be told and preserved because in the passing of years 
we have changed our conception of what is history. In the old 
books, it was war or the story of some great outstanding char- 
acter, some great public event, but we know that the real 
interest in history is in the simple story of the life of the masses 
of people who have labored and struggled. 

So, let us get busy. Let us find our materials. Let us have 
them assembled here. Let us submit them to the three univers- 
ities that are here represented tonight, who have trained 
historical minds to turn on these materials. Let us make them 
available for the thousands of boys and girls who are here at- 
tending these three universities and who will come here and will 
learn the story of their country and of their people and will cul- 
tivate in their hearts a love that they can never have unless 
these things, unless these towns and cities, unless all these 
centers of industry take on the spirit of the past and speak to 
them of the hope, of the will, of the courage of the people 
that they called their ancestors. Such studies will start them 
on the way to higher achievement. They will have a greater 
love, a greater interest in our country because they have 
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acquired their inspiration from the great minds and great 
characters, and so, let us be impressed with the possibilities of 
this society and go forward to achieve something that is worthy 
of such possibilities. 


Dean Sieg, speaking for the University of Pittsburgh, 
expressed briefly his hope and conviction that the affiliation of 
the university, particularly the graduate school, with the 
society in the newly broadened program of historical activities 
will be of mutual benefit, and continued with the following 
observations as to the possibilities in view: 


I am not well enough trained in history to be able to give 
sensible advice to the society. Nevertheless, I must express an 
opinion, which I have long held, for what it is worth. It has 
seemed to me that, of the dozens of different researches that 
might be undertaken, there is at least one type of research 
that cannot fail to be of extreme interest to us people living 
here today. The kind of research in which I have very little 
interest is that which records just when somebody did some in- 
significant thing, or just exactly when some general fought a 
particular battle, or how many men were engaged in that battle, 
or what the casualties were. I think that history is too filled 
up with that sort of thing. What I am interested in and what 
I believe many people will be interested in, is to have the his- 
torians uncover for our view a cross section of life as it was 
lived in the early days. 

One of the most fascinating books I ever read dealt with life 
on a medieval barony. There was very little ordinary history 
in this book, but, somehow, the author took me back into that 
ancient period, led me through the streets, into the buildings, 
in the market places and in the field, and let me see vividly 
enough just how people lived in those days. I knew how much 
it cost in toil to gain a loaf of bread; I knew what kinds of beds 
people slept in; I knew what they had for meals and when 
they had those meals. Such a history, of course, can only be 
written by one who is well informed and thoroughly saturated 
with his own subject. He must be not only an historian but a 
sociologist, economist, and scientist as well. So I have the 
personal hope that out of these studies to be conducted by the 
society there will emerge a better picture than any yet portrayed 
of just how people lived in the early days in western Pennsyl- 
vania, what their little everyday interests were, what were their 
topics of conversation, what they did in school, and so on, 
indefinitely. There were battles, of course, and we must take 
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account of battles and marches and skirmishes, but let us re- 
member that the generals and soldiers did not fill the entire 
picture in the early days of this part of the world. 

In closing, I wish to extend to the president and members 
of the society my hearty congratulations on the completion of 
this beautiful addition to their building and to express for the 
University of Pittsburgh our keenest interest in the excellent 
work which the society has been doing and which, we are sure. 
it will continue to do. 


Dr. Temple, who had been invited to give the principal 
address of the evening, spoke as follows: 


Members and friends of the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania: I esteem it a privilege and an honor to take part 
in the dedication of this building, which is to house the library 
and museum of the society. It will be a rallying place for the 
members of the society, who, I have no doubt, are already inter- 
ested in the work which the organization intends to carry on. 

We are fortunate in having such a center of work just now, 
when we are undertaking a survey of western Pennsylvania 
history and a gathering of sources and materials. I do not sup- 
pose that members of this organization will write all the history 
of western Pennsylvania that can be written. I do hope, how- 
ever, that the society will stimulate and increase the interest 
which the people of western Pennsylvania have in their own 
history and that the materials which it will discover or bring 
together will serve many a historian in his investigations. 

[ sometimes feel that it is a wonder that any child who is 
studying history in the public schools retains an interest in the 
subject — but I should say that this remark is based on my 
knowledge of the teaching of history in the public schools as it 
was taught in my early childhood. I am not criticizing the public 
schools of today; but the pupils who studied history as it used 
to be taught and came out of school with any real awakening 
of interest in it were to be congratulated. I had one fortunate 
experience. I remember stories that I used to listen to when 
they were told by a soldier of the War of 1812. I remember 
the chair he sat in under an apple tree surrounded by a group 
of children, all of whom I think were under ten years of age. 
When he was a boy of fifteen or sixteen, he was one of the 
Minute Men gathered for the defense of the city of Washing- 
ton at the time of the invasion by the British in 1814. One of 
the stories this old man used to tell was of an incident that 
occurred at a battle which is not talked about very much in our 
school histories of today, the battle of Bladensburg. Some of 
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my recollections of the tale as he told it may have been modified 
by my later knowledge, but I will tell you the story as I recall it. 
The British troops crossed the East Branch of the Potomac at 
Bladensburg and were advancing toward Washington by a road 
which ran along a hillside. Above the road was an orchard, 
beyond the orchard an open pasture, and just beyond the pasture 
a fence that separated it from the woods and thicket. The com- 
manding officer of the American troops lined up his troops 
parallel with the road at the edge of the woods and fired into 
the side of the marching column. The British commanding 
officer did not wait to form his troops — to deploy them — but 
gave a command that made every soldier turn to the right, so 
that the side of the marching column became the front. Four 
ranks deep they started through the orchard and up the slope 
toward the American forces. The old man told us that he saw 
a British officer ride under the trees and feel one apple after 
another as if he were hunting for a soft apple. He said he had 
no desire to stand up against men who could go into battle in 
that frame of mind. I have this incident of one hundred and 
seventeen years ago from an eye witness, just as we have inci- 
dents of the World War from our own boys who tell us what 
they saw and did in France. That incident for me lifted history 
from the printed page and made it a part of human experience. 
A child is fortunate I think to get that conception of history 
early in life. 

This organization has a marvelous field for study. The history 
of the upper Ohio Valley in early times when the white man 
first knew the region was even then not merely local history. 
It was international, for it was here that the policies of two 
great nations clashed. France and England were both building 
up great colonial empires and both coveted the vast territory 
west of the Alleghenies. France saw her chance to get it. 
French troops more than once came up the St. Lawrence from 
Quebec through Lake Ontario, carrying their canoes around 
Niagara Falls, and up Lake Erie to a little stream that heads 
near Lake Chautauqua. Again carrying their canoes to that lake 
they came down the length of it, followed its outlet, Conewango 
Creek, to the Allegheny River, and thence down the Allegheny, 
the Ohio, and the Mississippi to New Orleans. As early as 1738 
an expedition went down as far as the Tennessee country to help 
the Louisiana French in a war against the Chickasaw Indians. 
In 1749, eleven years later, a famous expedition came down the 
Allegheny to warn the English traders that they were trespassing 
upon French soil. About the same time, France began to build 
forts along the waterway from Quebec to New Orleans to con- 
nect the French colony in the St. Lawrence Valley with that at 
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the mouth of the Mississippi. They claimed that the whole of 
the Mississippi Valley was theirs and that they would keep the 
English east of the mountains. 

Several generations before the white man first saw this country, 
the Iroquois Indians, who occupied the territory from the Hud- 
son River to Niagara Falls on the west and all the upper Alle- 
gheny Valley, had come down the river and taken possession of 
this region, claiming an area of indefinite boundaries but includ- 
ing territory both north and south of the Ohio and as far west 
as Kentucky. They did not occupy it but held it as a hunting 
ground. There were a few scattered hunters’ camps in the 
region but no permanent villages. About 1724, a little over two 
hundred years ago, the Delaware Indians and some Shawnee 
along the Susquehanna, having had enough of the white men, 
moved out into the West, with the permission of the Iroquois, 
and settled on the Allegheny and Ohio rivers, mostly on the 
streams on the north side of the Ohio. Of course, the traders 
followed the Indian from the East. There were a number of 
traders’ posts at Logstown. There were other Indian villages 
and also trading posts as far west as Pickawillani on the Miami. 
The traders were fairly well established when in 1749 an expedi- 
tion of a little over two hundred French and Indians under 
Céloron came down from Quebec to warn the English-speaking 
traders that they were on French soil. Traders from the distant 
Carolinas were among those in the upper Ohio Valley. There 
are still in existence many account books of the Ohio traders 
and we find powder and lead and shirts charged against certain 
Indians, who would come back months afterwards to pay their 
bills with skins and hides. 

The English were determined to take possession of this terri- 
tory themselves. A number of men from Virginia and Maryland 
sent to the king a petition asking for a charter and a grant of 
five hundred thousand acres of land on the south side of the 
Ohio. All the historians that mention it so far as I know — 
Sparks and even Parkman — speak of the grant of the Ohio 
Company as lying between the Monongahela River and the 
Kanawha, but the petition of 1748, the action of the board of 
trade determining that instructions should be sent to Governor 
Gooch to make the grant, and other official records indicate that 
the land did not lie between the Monongahela and the Kanawha 
but on both sides of the Monongahela, between the Kiskiminetas 
and Buffalo Creek. The fortified storehouse at Brownsville, the 
fort at Pittsburgh, and the cluster of thirteen cabins built on 
the company’s land by the Christopher Gist settlement were all 
on the wrong side of the river, if the grant was west of the 
Monongahela as these historians describe it. The papers above 
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referred to show that the grant was between Romanettoes River 
— otherwise known as Kiskiminetas River — and Buffalo Creek, 
which is in Washington County, and on the north side of the 
river between Yellow Creek and the two creeks.* The charter 
of the Ohio Company may be compared to somewhat similar 
charters granted to the East India Company, the Hudson Bay 
Company, the Massachusetts Bay Company, and the Virginia 
Company. Many of them were trading corporations at first with 
incidental powers of local government. The Massachusetts Bay 
Company was the successor of the company organized to carry 
on fisheries on the coast of New England. The East India 
Company survives as a commercial corporation, but its powers 
of government are gone. Massachusetts and Virginia survive as 
governments, but not as commercial companies. 

Ensign Edward Ward, in command of troops of the Ohio 
Company, was building a fort at the junction of the Allegheny 
and Monongahela when Contrecceur, in command of several 
hundred French troops, came down and demanded the place. 
Ward said he had no authority to surrender it but the French 
commander would not accept such a reply to his demand. He 
had both authority and force and of course Ward had to go 
away. This was in the spring of 1754. George Washington, at 
the head of a battalion of Virginia militia, was marching to the 
Ohio to reinforce Ward. Learning that Ward had been com- 
pelled to abandon the fort, Washington nevertheless advanced, 
intending to recapture the place, but came slowly, hoping that 
his reinforcements would catch up with him. He learned from 
friendly Indians that the French had sent a scouting expedition 
to find his force and report to Fort Duquesne. With a small 
detachment he attacked the French scouting party of about thirty 
men with the result that all but one were killed or captured. 
Two days later, on May 30, according to the entry in Washing- 
ton’s journal, he began to build the little fort at the Great 
Meadows where he was attacked on July 3 by a French force 
twice as strong as his own and compelled to withdraw. He gave 
up of course all thought of recapturing for the Ohio Company 
the fort at the junction of the Allegheny and the Monongahela. 


*The proposed boundaries are given as above in C. Hale Sipe, The 
Indian Wars of Pennsylvania, 139 (second edition, Harrisburg, Pa. 
1931). The company was not to be confined to these boundaries, however, 
as the grant might be located “in such part to the Westward of the 
Great Mountains as the Company should think proper.” Later it peti- 
tioned the governor and council of Virginia for permission to locate 
the first two hundred thousand acres on the south side of the Ohio 
between the Kiskiminetas and the Kanawha. William M. Darlington, 
ed., Christopher Gist’s Journals, 225-229 (Pittsburgh, 1893). Ed. 
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But there is no need to tell this audience the story of Fort 
Necessity, of Braddock’s unfortunate failure a year later to do 
what Washington with smaller forces had hoped to do in 1754. 
Nor is it necessary to remind you of the suffering among the 
dwellers in the wilderness that followed Braddock’s defeat, when 
for three years Fort Duquesne was a center from which bands 
of Indian warriors, sometimes accompanied but hardly com- 
manded by French officers, went out against the settlers on the 
frontiers of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia. You know 
the story also of the slow but well planned and irresistible 
advance of General Forbes toward Fort Duquesne; of Christian 
Frederick Post’s successful negotiations with the Indians; of the 
withdrawal of the French before General Forbes could attack 
them and of the building of Fort Pitt almost on the ruins of Fort 
Duquesne. All this is our local history. 

It was much more than local, however, in its connections and 
effects. It was a part of great events that touched many nations 
and several continents. George II was not only king of England 
but also elector of Hanover. He knew that if there should be 
war between England and France, one of the first moves would 
be the seizure by France of his continental possession. In anti- 
cipation of this, after the first skirmishes in the Ohio Valley 
but before war was declared, the British diplomatic agents at 
St. Petersburg were negotiating an agreement under which 
Russia was to send several thousand troops, who were, in the 
language of the diplomats, to “guarantee the neutrality of Han- 
over.” When Frederick of Prussia learned of the contemplated 
treaty he did not approve the plan to place so many thousand 
Russian soldiers in central Germany. He broke into the negotia- 
tions and induced King George to allow him and not Russia to 
“guarantee the neutrality of Hanover.” Frederick had been 
expecting to have war with France anyway, and this was his 
opportunity to make sure of the help of an ally. When the 
expected war came on, Prussia, with the help of British subsidies, 
took care of the continental campaigns while England gave atten- 
tion effectively to the naval and colonial phases of the war. 
Frederick and King George were fighting not only France, but 
also Russia, Austria, and Sweden. Hostilities were renewed in 
India between the French settlements there and the British East 
India Company, and England’s oriental empire was established. 
When we examine the beginning of western Pennsylvania history 
we should study it in its world-wide connection. It was a world 
war with immeasurable consequences that had its beginning on 
the western slope of the Allegheny Mountains. 

I do not want to talk too long. I am merely attempting to 
bring out some of the more interesting phases of the early history 
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of western Pennsylvania. If I were teaching history again I 
should like to take it up in the common schools and begin with 
our local history in its world-wide relations. I believe it would 
be possible to cultivate in the children a taste for history that 
would be a source of pleasure throughout life and an interest 
that would lead to a type of patriotism that is sometimes called 
a love of the very soil. 

After touching lightly upon other interesting aspects of 
western Pennsylvania history, Dr. Temple concluded by ex- 
pressing the hope that the newly inaugurated survey would 
bring to light much hitherto unknown material in this field. 

Dr. Solon J. Buck, the new director of the society and of 
the survey in which it is participating, then being introduced, 
invited those present to inspect the newly completed building 
and the exhibits provisionally installed pending the acquisition 
of equipment adequate for the display of objects in the 
society’s collections. 

In the course of the meeting were read letters from Gov- 
ernor Gifford Pinchot and Miss Gertrude MacKinney, director 
of the Pennsylvania State Library and Museum, expressing 
their regret at being unable to be present at the exercises, aud 
a telegram of felicitation from the Historical Society of 
Frankford. Toward the close, upon motion of Mr. Benjamin 
Thaw, seconded by Mr. John E. Potter, the society unani- 
mously voted to name the auditorium in which the meeting 
was being held, “ Stevenson Hall,” in honor of the man, the 
late president of the society, who had done so much to provide, 
not only the building of which this hall is a part, but the 
inspiration and vision with which the society now enters upon 


new and larger achievement. 


F. F. H. 
































A PROGRAM FOR RESEARCH IN WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY’ 


Between the East and the Middle West and partaking of 
the character of both lies the section known to geographers 
as the Allegheny Plateau. Embracing western Pennsylvania 
and adjacent parts of New York, Ohio, and West Virginia, 
the section is drained mainly by the upper Ohio and its tribu- 
taries, and its heart and center is at the confluence of the 
Allegheny and Monongahela rivers, where stands the city of 
Pittsburgh. The importance of this region and especially of 
the forks of the Ohio in American history has long been 
recognized by historians, but its history has received compara- 
tively little intensive study. While the East and the Middle 
West have been enjoying in recent years a veritable renais- 
sance of interest and activity in local, state, and regional 
history and have developed vigorous programs of historical 
activity, the people of this region have done less to support 
and stimulate such activity than have those of sections less 
populous and less well endowed with worldly goods. 

All of you present tonight are aware, however, that now, 
largely through the generosity of the Buhl Foundation, pro- 
vision has been made for a program of collecting materials 
for and research in the history of western Pennsylvania. 
That program is under the joint auspices of this society and 
the University of Pittsburgh and is known as the Western 
Pennsylvania Historical Survey. The professional staff con- 
sists for the present year, in addition to the director, of Dr. 
Alfred P. James, on leave of absence as professor of history 
in the University of Pittsburgh, as research associate; Mr. 


This paper is a revision of a stenographic record of an informal 
address by the director of the Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey 
before the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on October 27, 
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Franklin F. Holbrook, who has had many years of experience 
in historical work, as curator; and Mr. Alston G. Field, a 
graduate student in the university, as fellow. We expect to 
have a somewhat larger professional staff in future years, but 
the necessity of using funds for other purposes prevented 
additional appointments for the first year. 

The purpose of research is to make contributions to knowl- 
edge. For a research project, therefore, it is obvious that 
definitive plans cannot be made in advance, since not all the 
factors are known. It is possible, however, to formulate a 
tentative program of procedure, and that is what I am going 
to lay before you tonight. 

In the planning of any project the first thing to be done, 
of course, is to determine the objectives. Many people seem 
to have the impression that the major if not the only objective 
of the survey is the writing of a comprehensive history of 
western Pennsylvania. It should be made clear at the outset, 
therefore, that such a work is not one of the immediate objec- 
tives. Just as a research bureau in one of the natural sciences 
would not be expected to produce a comprehensive work 
covering the whole field of that science in a limited time, so 
the survey should not be expected to produce a comprehensive 
history. Its primary objective is to increase the existing 
knowledge of the history of the region, not only by its own 
research work but also by discovering, collecting, and making 
available to others the materials from which contributions to 
historical knowledge may be made. In addition the survey 
hopes to disseminate information, both the new knowledge 
and the old, more widely among the people of the region and 
among the people of the nation than it has been disseminated 
before. A third objective is to make a demonstration of what 
can be done by systematic collection and research in the his- 
tory of a region such as western Pennsylvania. It ought to 
be possible to show that such work is worth doing, that its 
results will make life more interesting, more worth while, 
more understandable for the people of the region. And 
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finally it is hoped that the demonstration will be so convinc- 
ing that the people of this community will be prepared by 
the end of the five-year period for which the survey is now 
financed to support work in the history of the region 
indefinitely. 

Now that the scope of historg~thas been broadened to include 
all the activities of mankind in the past, social and economic 
as well as political and military, it becomes more necessary 
than ever before for the historian to select for investigation 
those events, conditions, and movements that are most signi- 
ficant in explaining the development of the region under con- 
sideration. Such selection made in advance must necessarily 
be tentative and subject to revision as the work proceeds, but 
it cannot be avoided. Fortunately certain aspects of the his- 
tory of western Pennsylvania stand out so clearly today that 
there can be no question as to their significance. 

The first of these is the contest that took place in and 
through this region between France and England for the 
control of the great interior of the continent of North 
America. Pennsylvania traders began to cross the mountains 
to visit the western Indians in the thirties of the eighteenth 
century, and about the middle of the century Virginia 
speculators undertook to promote settlement in the upper 
Ohio country. In the meantime the French were trying to 
strengthen their claims and keep out the English by construct- 
ing a line of forts from Lake Erie to the Ohio, for they 
realized that once the English were firmly established in this 
region the whole interior would lie open to them. The 
struggle came to blows in 1754, it developed into a world 
war, and when it was over the interior as far west as the 
Mississippi belonged to England. 

Another important phase of the history of western Penn- 
sylvania is the story of its settlement by white men. This is 
a significant part of the story of the great westward surge 
of European peoples that started with the founding of James- 
town and Plymouth and continued for nearly three centuries 
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until practically the whole continent had been occupied by 
white settlers. It took the English-speaking people a century 
and a half to occupy the country between the Atlantic coast 
and the Appalachian Mountains. Finally, however, in the 
second half of the eighteenth century, they began to push 
across the barrier, and their first permanent settlements in 
the great interior valley were established in the region with 
which we are concerned. The story of the planting of these 
frontier outposts and their development into stable communi- 
ties has never been adequately told. The same is true, also, 
of the part played by the region in the settlement of the 
country beyond, for the young city at the confluence of the 
Allegheny and the Monongahela was the gateway to the West 
and out from this region went a considerable proportion of 
the settlers of such states as Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, and 
Illinois. 

A third important aspect of the history of western Penn- 
sylvania, and one that should contribute especially to an 
understanding of the present situation, is the part that this 
region has played in what may be called the American indus- 
trial revolution. In the years following the Civil War, the 
United States has been gradually transformed from what was 
primarily an agricultural country into a great manufacturing 
and industrial nation, and no part of the country has had 
more to do with that transformation than has western Penn- 
sylvania. This development calls for research, both from a 
national and from a regional point of view, in order that 
there may be a better understanding of the great change and 
of what it means for the manners and customs and activities 
of the American people. 

Closely connected with this industrial revolution is the 
change that has taken place, largely during the same period, 
in the racial composition of our population. The original 
settlers of this region were mainly of English, Scotch-Irish, 
and German extraction, and by the time of the Civil War 
they had formed a stable and uniform society with well 
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defined ideals and institutions. Since then, however, large 
numbers of immigrants, mainly from southern and south- 
eastern Europe, have poured into the region — people whose 
ideals and institutions are often quite different from those 
of the original settlers and their descendants. The new- 
comers and their children and grandchildren will inevitably 
have a large share in the future history of the region, and 
the society that will ultimately emerge here will have its roots 
in southern and southeastern Europe as well as in the Ameri- 
can colonies and northern Europe. It is essential, therefore, 
that the history of this immigration and of these immigrant 
peoples in the region be studied, if we want to understand 
the processes by which the different elements are being assi- 
milated to each other and the society that is going to emerge 
from these processes. It might be noted also, in passing, 
that it is likewise important that the new elements be given 
some understanding of the earlier history of the region in 
order that they can better adjust themselves to the new 
environment. 

All these aspects of the history of western Pennsylvania 
are not merely of local but also of national importance, and 
yet, with the exception of the struggle between the French 
and the English for the possession of the interior, they have 
received comparatively little study from historians, particu- 
larly in their local aspects. Even in the case of the exception 
noted, it is clear that much more work can be done with 
profit. Some of the reasons for the neglect of western Penn- 
sylvania history are not difficult to see. One of them is the 
fact that until recently the attention of historical writers and 
students has been largely centered upon politics to the exclu- 
sion or minimizing of economic and social history. Most of 
the important aspects of the history of this region, however, 
have been social and economic rather than political. A second 
reason for neglect is the fact that western Pennsylvania is 
not, itself, a political entity. It is merely a geographical 
expression and, moreover, it is the western part of an eastern 
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state. The major interest in the history of the state, parti- 
cularly from the political standpoint, has naturally been in 
the eastern part, where the first settlements took place and 
where the capital and the metropolis are to be found. If 
western Pennsylvania had been an independent state or a part 
of a western state, its importance in American history would 
have received greater recognition, as has that, for example, 
of Kentucky. Geographically, the section is quite distinct 
from eastern Pennsylvania; most of it belongs to the Missis- 
sippi Valley; and its early history is a part of the history of 
that valley, rather than a part of the history of the state of 
Pennsylvania. Now that more attention is being given to the 
importance of geographic sections in history, western Penn- 
sylvania is likely to receive greater consideration, for it is 
only when viewed as the center of the Allegheny Plateau that 
its real significance in the development of the country becomes 
apparent. 

For these and perhaps other reasons the people of the 
region have not exploited their history so vigorously as have 
the people of some other parts of the United States. Certainly 
they have not brought it so continuously and effectively to 
the attention of writers of general history and of the public 
at large as the people of New England or Virginia or Ken- 
tucky have done with their histories. The general historian 
must depend to a considerable extent upon the studies of 
others who have worked with the sources and, quite naturally, 
he gives the greater attention to those subjects that have been 
adequately treated. It is not strange, therefore, that in most 
histories of the United States the early settlements of Ken- 
tucky bulk much larger than do those of western Pennsyl- 
vania, which, as Professor James has recently pointed out, 
were actually the first to be established west of the mountains. 

The history of western Pennsylvania has not, however, been 
wholly neglected by its citizens, and in planning for future 
systematic work it is important to look about and see what 
foundations have already been laid upon which the super- 
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structure can be built. It appears that there have been at 
least three agencies in this community that have been notably 
active in laying foundations for historical work. One of 
these is the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania. 
While a society of that name appears to have been in exist- 
ence before the Civil War, and the present society’s charter 
dates from 1874, it can hardly be said to have been a vigorous 
and effective institution before the reorganization that took 
place in 1909. Since then, however, the society has kept 
alive and stimulated interest in the history of the region, par- 
ticularly on the part of the people of Pittsburgh. It has held 
frequent meetings for the reading of papers; it has, since 
1918, published a quarterly magazine, thus providing a 
medium for the dissemination of historical information; it 
has accumulated a small library; and finally, it has in com- 
paratively recent years succeeded in erecting this admirable 
building to serve as a center for historical activities and as a 
safe place for the preservation of historical material. A 
second agency for the advancement of the cause of history 
in this community has been the University of Pittsburgh. 
Especially in recent years it has through its history department 
promoted and encouraged considerable research on the part 
of graduate students in the history of the region. Some of 
the product of this work has been published in the society’s 
magazine, but much of it lies unpublished in the form of 
master’s theses filed in the university library. The acquisition 
by the university of the Darlington library, containing many 
rare books and a number of important newspaper files per- 
taining to the region, is also a notable step forward. Another 
agency of great importance in the field is the Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh, which in its comparatively short existence has 
built up a very extensive collection of materials for the history 
of Pennsylvania and, especially, of western Pennsylvania. 
Its collection of books and files of old newspapers in this 
field is probably the most comprehensive to be found anywhere 
in the region. Undoubtedly there are other agencies and 
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certainly numerous individuals who have been active in col- 
lecting and in research in this field but the three that have 
been mentioned appear to be the most important at the present 
time. The survey is under the auspices of two of these 
agencies and has the assurance of the cooperation of the third. 
It is hoped that all other organizations and individuals in the 
region interested in promoting the study of its history will 
also be willing to codperate. 

The first steps in any research project in history must 
necessarily be to find out what has already been done in the 
field and what materials are available for research. Obvi- 
ously it is not desirable to do over again things that already 
have been well done or to do work that will later have to 
be done over because important materials have been over- 
looked. We have undertaken, therefore, to compile a com- 
prehensive bibliography of western Pennsylvania history. 
As a basis for this bibliography, printed catalogue cards have 
been obtained from the Library of Congress for general Penn- 
sylvania material and for local material relating to the counties 
and cities of western Pennsylvania. With this as a start, 
the bibliography will gradually be built up by checking 
through other bibliographies and catalogues, examining files 
of historical publications, and listing Pennsylvania material 
in libraries; and locations of copies will be indicated on the 
cards. 

Material published in books, pamphlets, periodicals, and 
collections, whether source or secondary, will be listed in the 
bibliography, but there are at least three classes of important 
source materials that will have to receive separate treatment. 
These are newspapers, maps, and manuscripts. Unfortu- 
nately, no comprehensive collection of materials of this sort 
for western Pennsylvania has ever been assembled, but it is 
certain that large quantities are in existence in the attics and 
storerooms of the people and the institutions of the region. 
Newspaper files are to be found in the offices of the papers 
themselves, in the hands of former publishers or their descend- 
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ants, in county offices, and sometimes in local libraries. Per- 
sonal and family papers have undoubtedly been preserved in 
many families, and it is hoped that their custodians can be 
made to realize their value for research, especially in social 
history, regardless of the prominence of the people concerned. 
All sorts of institutions and organizations have records of 
their past activities — churches, schools, railroad companies, 
industries, and commercial associations. Sometimes these are 
well cared for but often the older records are packed away 
in unsafe and inaccessible places if they have not been deliber- 
ately destroyed. Then, there are the public records, or 
archives, as they are usually called. The counties, cities, 
towns, and boroughs, and even the school districts, of western 
Pennsylvania all have their archives containing material that 
may be valuable to the historian. A systematic campaign for 
locating and listing materials of these types is being carried 
on. Mr. Field, who is devoting most of his time to work 
of this sort, has already made an extensive survey of the 
historical resources of one county, and it is hoped that ulti- 
mately comprehensive inventories of public archives, business 
records, personal papers, maps, and newspaper files may be 
compiled. 

Not all the important materials for research in the history 
of western Pennsylvania are to be found in the region, how- 
ever. In fact, for the earlier period most of the material 
must be sought elsewhere — in the state archives in Harris- 
burg; in the federal archives in Washington; in great collec- 
tions of manuscripts such as those to be found in Philadelphia, 
in the Library of Congress at Washington, and in the Cle- 
ments Library at Ann Arbor, Michigan; in the archives of 
England, France, and Canada; and in great libraries abroad, 
such as the British Museum. The problem of dealing with 
material in foreign depositories, fortunately, has been greatly 
simplified by the activities of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington and of the Library of Congress. The former 
has compiled and published extensive guides to materials of 
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American interest in most of the European archives and has 
also issued a comprehensive calendar or descriptive list, 
arranged chronologically, of every document to be found in 
the French archives relating to the Mississippi Valley. Utiliz- 
ing these guides and making independent searches, the Library 
of Congress has, in the last few years, obtained photostats 
or film-slide reproductions of vast quantities of this unpub- 
lished material for American history. Dr. James is devoting 
the year mainly to the work of inventorying and calendaring 
materials for the history of the region to be found in outside 
depositories. He is working at present in the Library of 
Congress, mainly with the reproductions of materials in 
Europe, but he expects to visit a number of the other places 
referred to in this country and then to go abroad and complete 
his work in London and Paris. He is attempting to make a 
comprehensive list of all documents relating to the region 
down to 1783, including published as well as unpublished 
material. 

The compilation of bibliographies and the discovery of 
materials are fundamental steps for historical research, but 
they need to be supplemented by extensive collecting before 
wholly effective research and writing can be done. Papers in 
private hands, newspaper files in the publication offices, and 
institutional records stored in attics or in the homes of officials 
can usually be consulted by scholars only with great difficulty, 
if at all. An effort will be made therefore to persuade people 
who have such materials to deposit them in the custody of 
this society or in other public depositories if preferred. By so 
doing they will not only make the material available for use 
but will also insure its preservation. When important mate- 
rials are discovered in private hands that cannot be so trans- 
ferred, an attempt will be made to obtain reproductions of 
them; and fortunately new methods of reproducing documents 
that have been developed recently make this procedure much 
more feasible than it has been in the past. The amount of 
collecting to be done is so large that any attempt to preémpt 
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the field would be extremely unwise. The survey will encour- 
age all libraries and historical agencies in the region to collect 
as much as they can and will endeavor to bring about codper- 
ation among them to the end that the work may be done more 
adequately, needless duplications may be avoided, exchanges 
may be effected to get material where it will be most useful, 
and loans may be made to facilitate scholarly work. 

With materials already assembled in depositories outside 
the region the problem is somewhat different. Obviously in 
such cases the originals cannot be obtained, but here again 
resort can be had to reproductions when the documents are 
sufficiently important. The facsimiles of documents in Europe 
which the Library of Congress now possesses in such great 
quantities fortunately can be borrowed for limited periods, 
and in many cases that will probably suffice. 

It is not the intention of the survey, however, to make 
materials available only to members of its own staff who may 
be engaged in a particular piece of research. It wants to 
increase the availability of the documentary sources of western 
Pennsylvania history to interested scholars, wherever they 
may be located, and the only way to do this effectively is 
through publication. Efforts will be made, therefore, to bring 
about the editing and publication in scholarly fashion of 
volumes of documentary material, with the hope that ulti- 
mately there may be available to scholars printed sources for 
the history of this region as comprehensive as those that are 
available for any other section of the country. Fortunately 
there exist a number of agencies interested in the publication 
of sources that may be willing and able to cooperate in this 
work. The Clarence Walworth Alvord Commission of the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association, for example, has 
planned a series of documentary volumes, and it happens that 
the first two of these—on the Vandalia Company and on 
the British occupation of the West — will relate largely to 
this region. Perhaps the state of Pennsylvania, through its 
state library or its historical commission can be induced to 
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publish more material concerning the western part of the state. 
But these outside agencies are not sufficient. There is need 
for a continuing series of “Collections” devoted wholly and 
specifically to western Pennsylvania; the work of the survey 
will result in the assembling of material for such a series; 
and it is to be hoped that means may be found for inaugurat- 
ing its publication under the auspices of the survey or of the 
society. 

The arrangement, filing, cataloguing, and making available 
for research purposes of the collections of books, pamphlets, 
newspapers, periodicals, maps, manuscripts, and reproductions 
that will pour into this building as the work develops — and 
the river has already begun to flow — will require a large 
amount of labor. This material will ultimately become the 
property of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, 
but the society’s present staff is inadequate for the task of 
caring for it and it has no funds that can be used for engaging 
additional workers. In fact the small library and miscellane- 
ous collections of manuscripts and other material that the 
society had already accumulated were unclassified and uncata- 
logued when the survey was started in September; and, as 
they could not be used effectively in this condition for research 
purposes, it was necessary for the survey to take on the task 
of putting them in shape for use. This is one of the reasons 
why the survey is not able to employ a larger professional 
staff for the first year; and the expense of caring for materials 
accumulated will continue to restrict the amount of research 
work that the survey can do unless the income of the society 
is increased sufficiently to enable it to enlarge its staff. 

The specific research projects as distinguished from collec- 
tion projects that will be undertaken cannot be determined in 
advance. The selection will depend upon the gaps in existing 
knowledge discovered in connection with the bibliographical 
work, upon the available materials discovered, and upon the 
interests and training of members of the staff. It is the inten- 
tion, however, that definite studies shall be undertaken leading 
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to the production of published monographs; and it is probable 
that much of this work will be in the field of social and 
economic history. In addition, moreover, to the research 
work that may be done by members of the staff, the survey 
expects to encourage and facilitate research in western Penn- 
sylvania history on the part of scholars connected with the 
various educational institutions of the region. In fact any- 
one, wherever situated, who is engaged in scholarly research 
in this field can count on the codperation of the survey to 
the full extent of its resources and facilities. 

If historical knowledge is to fulfill its mission, however, it 
is not enough that it be embodied in collections of documents 
and monographic studies. In time, of course, such knowledge 
will ordinarily be utilized by the writers of general and popular 
histories and ultimately it will affect even the textbooks used 
in the schools. This is normally a slow process, however, 
and the survey will attempt to speed it up by promoting the 
writing and publication of popular works in the field of 
western Pennsylvania history — books and articles that will 
be accurate and will embody the latest results of research 
but will have an appeal to the general reader. Efforts will 
also be made to bring about the preparation and publication 
of books suitable for use in the schools. There is reason to 
believe that teachers and school officials would be glad to give 
more attention, both in the high schools and in the grades, to 
local and regional history, if more adequate materials were 
available for their use. Papers prepared by the survey or 
with its assistance will also be available for reading at the 
meetings of this society and for publication in its magazine, 
and material in popular form will probably be supplied to 
other magazines and to newspapers. 

These plans for disseminating historical information and 
arousing interest in the history of the region — for developing 
what may be called “ historical consciousness ” on the part of 
the people — have a very definite bearing on plans that are 
being worked out for reorganizing the Historical Society of 
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Western Pennsylvania and developing it into a more effective 
agency for promoting historical activities. The achievements 
of the society must necessarily depend very largely on the 
interest taken in ‘its work and the support given to it by the 
community. If the size of its membership is a fair criterion 
of that interest, it must be admitted that it is not large at the 
present time. It is believed, however, that, as the work of 
the society expands and becomes better known, thousands of 
people in western Pennsylvania will be glad to affiliate with 
it when the matter is brought effectively to their attention. 

An increased membership will add somewhat to the avail- 
able funds of the society; but, unless a considerable proportion 
of the members contribute more than the minimum dues, 
which do not much exceed the cost of printing the society’s 
magazine, the direct financial gain will not be very great. 
It is hoped, however, that the people of the community who 
can afford to do so will see the desirability of supporting the 
society’s work through sustaining and contributing member- 
ships and by gifts and bequests to an endowment fund. It is 
particularly desirable that the society should have sufficient 
income to enable it to relieve the survey of the necessity of 
cataloguing and otherwise caring for the accumulations of 
material belonging to the society or to be turned over to it. 
The society now has adequate quarters for a small historical 
museum and funds for the purchase of equipment; it has a 
miscellaneous collection of museum objects, which can readily 
be enlarged and rounded out by a systematic campaign for 
contributions; but it lacks the funds needed to provide a 
trained museum assistant to carry on such a campaign, to 
classify and catalogue the objects, and particularly to arrange 
them in orderly and logical exhibits adequately labeled and 
changed from time to time, so that the museum will serve as 
an effective medium for recreating the life of the past. A 
worth while museum is an educational institution and a 
research collection, rather than a collection of curios; it is 
constantly growing and constantly changing its exhibits; and 
it requires the continuous services of a competent curator. 
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The concrete results of the work of the survey may be 
expected to include: a comprehensive and continually growing 
bibliography of the history of western Pennsylvania; inven- 
tories and descriptive lists of documentary material for re- 
search in this field; extensive collections of maps, manuscripts, 
and newspaper files and reproductions of such materials, 
supplemented by a good working library and all adequately 
classified and catalogued and made available to workers in 
this building; a series of carefully edited volumes of source 
materials relating to the region; a number of monographic 
studies of special phases of its history; publications designed 
to interest the general reader and disseminate historical infor- 
mation; and material that can be used in the schools to culti- 
vate in the rising generation a knowledge of and interest in 
the section in which they live. More important, however, 
are some of the less tangible results that are hoped for: the 
development of historical consciousness on the part of the 
people of the region 





a greater appreciation of the value 
of a knowledge of the past and a fuller realization of the 
part that it has played in producing the present; a more wide- 
spread knowledge of the history of the region and a more 
general recognition of the important part that it has played 
in the making of America; and finally a vigorous historical 
society, adequately financed and prepared to “ 
definitely. 


carry on’ in- 


The success of this program is largely dependent on the 
good will and codperation of the people of the region and 
especially upon that of the members and friends of this 
society. Many of you must have or know of materials that 
would be useful in historical research, especially personal and 
family papers; and you can help us by calling them to our 
attention and assisting us to acquire them, or, at least, enabling 
us to examine them. When one thinks of the number of 
collections of such papers to be found in libraries in such 
places as Buffalo, Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati, Indiana- 
polis, Louisville, Detroit, Chicago, Madison, St. Paul, and St. 
Louis, not to mention the older centers in the East, he wonders 
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what has become of the similar material that must have been 
produced in this region. Much of it undoubtedly has been 
destroyed for want of a collector, but much of it is probably 
still in existence and more is being produced constantly. If 
one does not value the papers in his possession, he should 
be willing to surrender them for the use of the historian. 
If one does value them, and wants them preserved for 
posterity, the surest way to accomplish that is to turn them 
over to some public depository. Your assistance is also essen- 
tial to the building up of the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania. In the long run the society will have to be 
the backbone of continued historical work in this region. It 
is your society and if you believe in it you can greatly increase 
its effectiveness by supporting it as liberally as possible and 
by bringing it to the attention of your friends and acquaint- 
ances and persuading them to become members and share in 
its support. There is every reason to believe that the mem- 
bers of the society and the community in general will give 
the heartiest codperation to the survey, and with that support 
its major objectives will be attained. 
Soton J. Buck 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


BY-LAWS OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA! 


OBJECTS 


1. The objects of the society are to increase and diffuse 
knowledge of the history of western Pennsylvania and the Alle- 
gheny Plateau in particular and of the United States in general. 
To these ends it undertakes to collect, arrange, and preserve 
historical material, including books, pamphlets, newspapers, maps, 
charts, manuscripts, transcripts, pictures, and physical remains; 
to maintain an historical museum; to conduct and encourage 
research in and to publish material relative to and illustrative 
of the history of the region; and to hold meetings, conduct 
pilgrimages, and engage in other appropriate activities. 


MEMBERS AND DUES 


2. The society shall be composed of active, institutional, 
honorary, and corresponding members. 

3. Any person interested in the history of the region may 
be elected to active membership at any meeting of the society. 
If any member demand a ballot, the same shall be taken, and an 
affirmative vote of two-thirds of the members present shall be 
necessary to elect. 

4. Active members shall be classified as patrons, life, con- 
tributing, sustaining, and annual members, and may be trans- 
ferred from one to another of these classes without further 
election. The contribution of one thousand dollars or more to 
the permanent fund of the society shall entitle a member to be 
enrolled as a patron. The life membership fee shall be one 
hundred dollars, which shall be added to the permanent fund. 
The dues of contributing members shall be twenty-five dollars a 


1These by-laws were drawn up by a committee consisting of Charles 
W. Dahlinger, chairman, Benjamin Thaw, and Solon J. Buck. They 
were read at the meeting of the society in October 27, 1931, and were 
adopted at the meeting on November 24, 1931. 
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year; of sustaining members, ten dollars a year; and of annual 
members, three dollars a year. 

5. Any club, society, or association interested in any phase 
of the history of western Pennsylvania may be elected to institu- 
tional membership at any meeting of the society. If any member 
demand a ballot, the same shall be taken, and an affirmative vote 
of two-thirds of the members present shall be necessary to elect. 
An institutional member may be represented at all meetings of 
the society by one delegate with the right to vote, and may make 
a report of its historical activities annually to the society. 

6. Institutional members shall be classified as permanent, sus- 
taining, or annual institutional members. The fee for permanent 
institutional membership shall be one hundred dollars, which 
shall be added to the permanent fund. The dues of sustaining 
institutional members shall be ten dollars a year, and of annual 
institutional members, three dollars a year. 

7. All dues shall be payable in advance, and election to active 
or institutional membership shall not take effect until the first 
payment of dues has been received. Members failing to pay 
their dues for six months after they become payable shall cease 
to be members upon the mailing of notice of such default, but 
shall be restored to membership upon payment of all arrearages 
of dues. 

8. Honorary members shall be persons distinguished for their 
scholarly attainments in the field of American history. Corre- 
sponding members shall be persons residing outside of western 
Pennsylvania who manifest an interest in the society and its 
objects and a desire to codperate with it. Honorary and corre- 
sponding members may be elected at any meeting of the society, 
provided their names have been previously submitted to and 
approved by the executive committee. If any member demand 
a ballot, the same shall be taken, and five negative votes shall 
be sufficient to exclude the person proposed. Honorary and 
corresponding members shall not have the right to vote unless 
they are also enrolled as active members. 


GOVERNMENT 


9g. The government of the society shall be vested in a council 
composed of the officers and trustees, which shall have the con- 
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troi and regulation of the affairs of the society. The officers of 
the society shall also be the officers of the council. An executive 
committee composed of the president, the secretary, the treasurer, 
the director, and one other member of the council appointed by 
the president shall constitute the directors provided for in the 
charter and shall have charge of and transact the business of 
the society under the direction and subject to the approval of 
the council. 

10. The officers shall consist of a president, two vice presi- 
dents, a secretary, a treasurer, and a director. With the excep- 
tion of the director, they shail be elected for terms of three years 
at the annual meeting of the society in 1932 and triennially 
thereafter. The trustees shall be ten in number and shall be 
elected for five year terms, two at each annual meeting of the 
society. The directors holding office at the time of the adoption 
of these by-laws shall be the first trustees thereunder, and their 
terms shall be adjusted by lot so that one will expire each year 
beginning in 1933. Additional trustees shall be elected for appro- 
priate terms at the annual meeting in 1932. Vacancies may be 
filled for the unexpired term at any meeting of the society and 
temporarily by the council. 

11. The president shall preside at all meetings of the society, 
the council, and the executive committee, and shall sign all war- 
rants payable by the society. In the absence or incapacity of 
the president his duties shall be performed by the ranking vice 
president. 

12. The secretary shall keep the minutes of the society, the 
council, and the executive committee. 

13. The treasurer shall receive all money belonging to the 
society, shall invest its funds subject to the approval of the 
executive committee, and shall disburse money only in payment 
of vouchers or salary rolls attested by the director. He may be 
required by the council to give bond, in such sum as it may deter- 
mine, for the faithful performance of his duties. He shall keep 
a true account of his receipts and payments and report the same 
in writing to the society at its annual meetings, and to the execu- 
tive committee and the council whenever so ordered. 

14. The director shall be elected by the council at such time 
and for such term as it shall see fit; and he shall, under the 
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direction of the executive committee or the council, administer 
the affairs of the society, except as herein otherwise provided. 
He shall make a written report of the work of the society at its 
annual meetings and shall perform such other duties as the 
council or the executive committee shall direct. 


MEETINGS 


15. The annual meeting of the society shall be held on the 
last Tuesday in January and other meetings at such times as may 
be determined upon by the council or the executive committee. 
Special meetings of the society, for any purpose, may be called 
by the president and shall be called by the secretary on the 
written request of ten members. Notices of all meetings of the 
society shall be mailed by the director to all members at least 
five days before the date of the meeting. Ten active members 
or delegates from institutional members shall constitute a quorum 
of the society for the transaction of business. 

16. The council shall hold regular meetings on the last Tues- 
days in January, April, and October of each year. Special meet- 
ings for any purpose may be called by the president and shall 
be called by the secretary on the written request of three mem- 
bers. Notices of all meetings of the council shall be mailed by 
the director to all members thereof at least three days before 
the date of the meeting. Seven members shall constitute a 
quorum of the council for the transaction of business. 


AMENDMENTS 


17. Amendments to these by-laws may be proposed by the 
executive committee or by any ten members of the society. 
Proposed amendments shall be filed in writing with the director 
and he shall send copies thereof to all members of the society 
with the notice of the meeting at which they are to be considered. 
An affirmative vote of two-thirds of the members present at the 
meeting shall be necessary for their adoption. 

18. All by-laws and rules for the government of the society 
not contained herein or in its charter are hereby abrogated. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Westward: The Romance of the American Frontier. By 
Epwarp Dovucias Brancw. (New York and London, D. 
Appleton and Company, 1930. xi, 627 p. Illustrations, 
maps. $5.00.) 


The westward movement or the occupation of what is now 
the United States by a population which, landing on the 
Atlantic shore, has taken possession of all the region to the 
Pacific Ocean has been a dominant theme in this generation. 
The study of this movement has resulted in many different 
kinds of publication. Some of them have been founded on 
meticulous scholarship. Others have been highly speculative 
and literary. It was inevitable that so significant a topic 
should be popularized and made a vehicle for romantic 
historical writing. 

This interesting volume, by a former instructor in the 
University of Iowa, who as a pupil of Professor Schlesinger 
became fascinated by the westward movement theme, is 
avowedly written in the romantic historical style for which 
the author evidently has a penchant. But its nearly five hun- 
dred pages contain something more than mere romantic and 
stylistic writing. They show both extensive and intensive 
reading and scholarship. And they indicate much fruitful 
contemplation and considerable ability to see relevancies, cor- 
relations, and developments. Local history, often based on 
detail, is placed in excellent perspective. A book of this type 
is much needed in historical study as a means of interpreting 
local events in their larger setting. The Whiskey Insurrec- 
tion in western Pennsylvania may be cited as such a case. 

The author of this volume like virtually all the writers of 
the so-called frontier school of American historians claims too 
much for the West. At least he claims for the West what 
properly belongs to European or eastern American influence. 
And strangely enough, but not at all uncommonly, he makes 
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the claims while actually revealing the social, economic, and 
even political influence of older regions. This, of course, 
is an inevitable by-product of interest, enthusiasm, and 
allegiance. But while it is possible to pardon such claims, it 
is not necessary to accept them. On the whole the author 
has done well what he set out to do. He has pictured in a 
somewhat dramatic way the expanding and expansive forces 
in our history. 

The volume is unusually free from errors of fact and 
printing. Inevitably a few errors crept into an account of a 
movement extending from the settlement of America to the 
present day. For example, George Rogers Clark is said to 
have entered Kentucky by the Wilderness Road, whereas he 
seems to have gone by way of the Ohio River. But a few 
errors of this kind do not seriously mar an otherwise excellent 
piece of historical work. The author is to be congratulated 
on his presentation of his romantic theme and the publishers 
complimented on their work. Residents of western Pennsyl- 
vania will find this volume worth while in putting the 
romantic and even dramatic settlement of their section in its 
larger setting — that of the story of the westward movement 
and the occupation of the continent from sea to sea. 

ALFRED P, JAMES 


The Correspondence of General Thomas Gage with the Secre- 
taries of State, 1763-1775, vol. 1. (Yale Historical Publi- 
cations, Manuscripts and Edited Texts, vol. 11). Compiled 
and edited by CLarRENcE Epwin Carter, professor of his- 
tory in Miami University. (New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1931. xii, 455 p. $5.00.) 


Although well known to research scholars, the significant 
role of General Thomas Gage as commander in chief of all 
British forces in North America from 1763 to 1775 has been 
strangely overlooked in popular and general history. Only 
the small fraction of his career connected with his position 
in Massachusetts in 1775-76 has received adequate attention 
To Professor Clarence W. Alvord is due no small part of 
the credit for a better point of view. His great work, The 
Mississippi Valley in British Politics, revealed a much wider 
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perspective in later colonial history. It is therefore a natural 
and happy feature of historical scholarship that one of his 
collaborators, Dr. Carter, should have advanced along the 
same line and buttressed the work of Professor Alvord by the 
present publication. 

For two decades or more Professor Carter has specialized 
in the history of the British régime in the Mississippi Valley. 
In this work he unavoidably became aware of the importance 
of the role of General Gage and the significance of the docu- 
mentary material connected with his régime of more than a 
decade. Many items connected with this régime were already 
in print but widely scattered. Other manuscript items lay 
ready for use, mainly in the Public Record Office in London 
and in the British Museum. A compilation and edition of 
some of this material would plainly be a valuable contribu- 
tion to American historical study. To this task Professor 
Carter set himself, with most fortunate results, for in his 
research he learned that the Gage papers were still in the 
possession of the Gage family at Firle Place in England. On 
these Professor Carter devoted several months of earnest 
study. He made a hurried list of the documents, which in- 
cluded nearly thirty-five thousand items, consisting of copies 
of letters written by General Gage, and a much more exten- 
sive mass of letters and documents received by him between 
1763 and 1775. Later Mr. William T. Clements of Bay City 
and Ann Arbor, Michigan, bought the entire collection, which 
is now in America and will eventually be accessible to 
American scholars and students. 

As the title indicates, The Correspondence of General Gage 
with the Secretaries of State, 1763-1775 contains a limited 
portion of merely one section of the Gage materials, that of 
letters by Gage to others. Probably letters to the secretary 
of war and to the board of trade are equally numerous. And 
letters to Sir William Johnson, to colonial governors, and to 
army officials cannot be overlooked. But probably no selec- 
tion more valuable could have been made for a single volume 
than these letters to the secretaries of state. 

By long research all the items necessary for this classifica- 
tion have been located. It is hardly necessary to remark that 
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they are very well edited and carefully published. Though 
the print is small, the size of the book is convenient and the 
reviewer found no difficulty in following the text. While the 
student of local history awaits eagerly the direct information 
in the voluminous correspondence addressed to General 
Gage, this volume will furnish some idea of things yet to 
come. The reviewer made notes of more than fifty state- 
ments bearing on the history of western Pennsylvania. 
These statements are, it is true, but a summary and a reflec- 
tion of statements written to Gage, but they are so significant 
that in the absence of other documents they would be funda- 
mental in any understanding of western Pennsylvania in the 
days before the American Revolution. Apart from local sig- 
nificance the two most interesting revelations from this 
volume are the validity of Professor Alvord’s theme of the 
significance of the West in British imperial policy after 1763 
and the dramatic importance of the Stamp Act in the routine 
of imperial policy. 

No more important volume in American history has 
appeared in recent times. General and local historians alike 
are under great obligations to Professor Carter and those 
who have made this volume possible. There are rumors of a 
companion volume at an early date. Those interested in this 
period of American history hope additional volumes will 
follow. 

ALFRED P. JAMES 


Proceedings of the Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania, 
Fiftieth Anniversary Number, vol. 47, no. 4. (Pittsburgh, 
Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania, 1931. p. 
171-256.) 

In November, 1930, the Engineers’ Society of Western 
Pennsylvania celebrated its fiftieth anniversary. On this 
occasion several papers were read which contain an abun- 
dance of valuable historical material. The first of these, read 
by George S. Davison, president of the Davison Coke and 
Iron Company, Pittsburgh, entitled “The First Half Century 
of the Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania,” re- 
viewed briefly the development of the society during the first 
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fifty years of its existence. Of the many forces that have 
tended to make Pittsburgh great, in the opinion of Mr. Davi- 
son, one that has.contributed as much as any other is the 
Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania. In Pittsburgh, 
as elsewhere, engineers have in a large measure taken over 
the management of industry and transportation that add to a 
city’s development. The growth of the society from an 
original membership of fifty in 1880, when it was first organ- 
ized, to a membership of almost seventeen hundred gives an 
idea of the society’s advancement. Prior to 1880 there were 
perhaps not more than a dozen schools in the United States 
where a young man could secure technical engineering 
training. Then suddenly, in the late seventies, Congress 
decided to take an inventory of the country’s navigable 
streams, its miles of sea front, its docks, and its harbors. In 
the early eighties the completion of the transcontinental rail- 
road caused a great rush on the part of promoters to build 
other lines. This demanded more engineers. The Bessemer 
process of making steel helped in this expansion. It was in 
this grand procession of technical developments that the 
engineering society was born. Today, says the author, one 
educational institution in Pittsburgh alone, has as many 
students enrolled in its engineering department as were 
enrolled in all of the colleges in the country in 1880. 

The second paper, read by Mr. Morris Knowles, entitled 
“History of Civil Engineering in Western Pennsylvania,” 
emphasized the change in engineering technique from the old 
“trial and error” method to the new attack by thorough in- 
vestigation and study. Civil engineering originally compre- 
hended all engineering not of a military character. But this 
particular paper confined itself to the activities having to do 
with waterways, transportation facilities, public works, and 
sanitation. In speaking of waterways, Mr. Knowles de- 
clared that the early history of Pittsburgh was inextricably 
linked with the history of the rivers. Washington, our first 
president, recognized this, and Hoover reiterated this same 
idea as late as October, 1929, in his New Orleans address. 
The history of the movement to provide slack water naviga- 
tion on the Monongahela River dates from the act passed by 
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the Pennsylvania legislature on March 24, 1817. The history 
of bridge building in western Pennsylvania was also covered. 
A review of the development of sanitary engineering in this 
community concluded the paper. 

The next paper was read by Mr. Julian Kennedy. It was 
entitled “Fifty Years of Mechanical Engineering.” The last 
thirty years have constituted the period of greatest develop- 
ment in all manufacturing, both in invention and in produc- 
tion. The author described in some detail the development 
of the blast furnace, his own invention, and its importance to 
the steel industry. Another development mentioned was the 
progress made along metallurgical lines, as a result of 
extensive research. 

One of the most interesting papers of the entire meeting 
was that read by Dean E. A. Holbrook, of the University of 
Pittsburgh, the title being “Progress in Coal-Mining in the 
Pittsburgh District.” Dean Holbrook traced the history of 
coal mining in western Pennsylvania from the granting of a 
permit by the Penns in 1784 down to the present. In 1794 
the first steam engine to use coal arrived in Pittsburgh. In 
1797 the first glass plant in the United States to use coal 
started on the south bank of the Monongahela River. From 
this time on, each decade reveals the growth of Pittsburgh 
as a manufacturing center, based very largely on cheap coal 
and fuel for heat and power. By 1854 the consumption of 
coal in Pittsburgh amounted to almost half a million tons a 
year. Beginning in the early seventies, coke rapidly dis- 
placed charcoal. During the past decade the outstanding 
feature in coal mining has been the development and adoption 
of mechanized mining. Today many companies are mining 
a considerable part of their coal without hand labor at any 
place. Another development is the installation of coal- 
cleaning plants, preparing coal for the general market. To- 
day the Pittsburgh district has the largest, most modern 
coal-cleaning plants in the world. Dean Holbrook concluded 
his paper by saying that he is more than ever convinced that 
when we speak of American civilization and industrial Pitts- 
burgh, coal is, and will remain, our king. 

The last paper, presented by Mr. Charles F. Scott, was 
entitled “A Half Century of Electrical Engineering.” In 
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introducing his paper, Mr. Scott declared that, “Power — 
engine power in the last century, electric power now — 
underlies the engineering and industrial development of 
Western Pennsylvania, and indeed the new world in which 
we live.” After giving a brief review of conditions fifty 
years ago, he traced in rapid order the development of the 
electrical industry in this part of the country. In 1882 the 
New York Edison Company inaugurated public service for 
incandescent lighting in this city. From that date on, 
Pittsburgh profited by the electrical industry. Likewise, 
Pittsburgh has contributed much. For example, George 
Westinghouse sponsored the alternating system by which 
small current could be transmitted at high voltages. The 
story of electric power in Pittsburgh reads like a fairy tale, 
according to Mr. Scott. In the steel industry, are lighting 
began at the Edgar Thompson Works in 1881. In mining 
and transportation, electricity has played a major part. 
Probably the most efficiently electrified coal mine is the one 
at Wildwood, where one hundred per cent of the work is 
done by machinery. In communication, electricity has like- 
wise played a great part. The beginning of the radio indus- 
try in Pittsburgh was also traced by Mr. Scott. The paper 
concluded with a chronology of the telephone development, with 
special reference to the Pittsburgh district; a chronology of 
the electric light and power industry in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict; and a series of charts and diagrams contributed by 
industrial concerns in the Pittsburgh district showing the 
development of electrical progress in this community. 
Fortunately all these papers have been published in the 
“Fiftieth Anniversary Number” of the Proceedings of the 
Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania, and the re- 
viewer feels moved to add that it would be difficult to find 
another magazine outside the Western Pennsylvania Historical 
Magazine that is packed so full of valuable history as this issue 
before us. Everyone interested in the history of the region 
would profit by reading these papers. 
Joun W. OLIVER 








SOCIETY AND SURVEY ACTIVITIES 


This section of the magazine will be devoted to informing 
the members of the Historical Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania and others who may be interested about current devel- 
opments with reference to the society and the Western 
Pennsylvania Historical Survey. 


Three meetings of the society were held in Stevenson Hall 
in the Historical Building during the fall of 1931. The first 
of these, on October 6, was devoted to the exercises for the 
dedication, which are reported elsewhere in this issue of the 
magazine. At the second meeting, on October 27, in addition 
to the address of the director, also printed in this issue, Dr. 
John W. Oliver, head of the history department of the 
University of Pittsburgh, gave a brief account of the ground- 
breaking exercises at Fort Necessity on September 29. The 
meeting on November 24 was devoted to an illustrated lec- 
ture, “The Indian Research Work at Safe Harbor,” by Dr. 
Donald A. Cadzow, archeologist of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Commission. 


Thirteen people were enrolled as active members of the 
society during the last quarter of 1931: Mrs. James H. Beal, 
Dr. William T. Burleigh, Elizabeth Ledwidge, Thomas A. 
Mellon, and Mrs. John B. Sellers, of Pittsburgh; Orion C. 
George of Canonsburg; Stanley A. Gillespie of Greenville; 
Walter R. Hoberg of McKeesport; Andrew W. McMillen of 
Carnegie; John Nixon of Bellevue; Russell W. Davenport of 
New York; Frank S. Galey of Council, Idaho; and Thomas 
M. Galey of Independence, Kansas. 


The society lost twenty-six members by death from 
November 1, 1930, to December 31, 1931. Their names, 
places of residence when other than Pittsburgh, and the dates 
of their deaths, are as follows: Mrs. John B. Booth, Sewickley, 
November 24; Isaac W. Frank, December 1; Robert R. Reed, 
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Coraopolis, December 19; John B. Brittain, December 30, 
1930; James J. Buchanan, January 2; Major Andrew G. C. 
Quay, January 9; Iantha D. Keefer, Washington, Pennsyl- 
vania, January 30; Frank C. Sawers, February 9; Robert A. 
McKean, February 18; Leonard E. Johns, February 18; 
William A. C. Brown, March 1; William M. Scaife, Sewick- 
ley, March 26; Elizabeth H. Wilkinson, June 18; Samuel 
McClay, June 19; Carlton Strong, June 25; Truman P. Gay- 
lord, July 5; John P. Penney, Jr., July 9; the Reverend 
Grafton T. Reynolds, August 11; George McCandless, Sep- 
tember 21; Mrs. Henry C. Frick, October 4; William L. 
Clause, October 7; James B. Stevenson, October 11; Harrison 
Nesbit, October 21; J. Walter Miles, Irwin, November 28; 
Peter W. Siebert, December 12; and Frank A. Dohrman, 
December 16, 1931. 


With the installation in September of steel stacks for books 
and newspapers, the work of sorting, classifying, and cata- 
loguing the society’s library and other collections was begun 
by assistants employed by the survey. The classification 
system of the Library of Congress is being used for the books, 
and printed catalogue cards obtained from that institution are 
used so far as they are available. 


Some twenty-seven hundred books and about one hundred 
and fifty volumes of newspapers from the Darlington Mem- 
orial Library, which belongs to the University of Pittsburgh and 
has been in storage for some time, have been shelved in the 
society’s building and are now available for use. An account 
of this library by J. Howard Dice, the university librarian, 
appears in the Pittsburgh Record for October-November. 


Something approaching the service rendered by traveling 
museums is achieved by the occasional loan to responsible 
people of objects in the collections of the society, as in the 
case of a collection of drums, guns, and other military 
articles that was used as a window display in one of the large 
department stores on the occasion of the visit of the West 
Point cadets to this city, and of an old spinning wheel loaned 
to the guild of the Bellefield Presbyterian Church for use in 
staging a series of tableaux. 
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The director addressed an inter-city meeting of the Rotary 
clubs of Morgantown, Kingwood, and Terra Alta, West Vir- 
ginia, and Oakland, Maryland, at Terra Alta on September 
24. He also spoke before the Dolly Madison Chapter of the 
Daughters of 1812 on September 28, and before the Colonial 
Dames on November 17. The meeting of the Colonial 
Dames was held in the Historical Building. The subject of 
each of these talks was “Community Memory.” Dr. Alfred 
P. James, research associate of the survey, spoke on “Con- 
fused Economic Ideals” before the Hungry Club of Pitts- 
burgh on November 9. 


The director attended the annual meeting of the American 
Historical Association and allied bodies in Minneapolis 
during the holidays. He led a round-table discussion on 
materials for research in history, presided at a session of the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association, and participated 
in the discussion of publication activities at the session of the 
Conference of Historical Societies. 


A brief article by the director entitled “Western Pennsyl- 
vania in American History” was published in the Pittsburgh 
School Bulletin for December. 


The survey has supplied identifications of a number of sites 
connected with Washington’s journeys in western Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland for the atlas being compiled for the 
Washington Bicentennial Commission. 


It has come to the attention of the society that in one in- 
stance, at least, an agent of a firm engaged in the business of 
publishing genealogies, which calls itself an historical society, 
has wittingly or unwittingly given the impression that he 
represented the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania. 
Members and friends of the society are advised to be on their 
guard in this respect. 


ADDITIONS TO COLLECTIONS 


A group of about forty of the papers of her grandfather, 
William Copley, was recently deposited with the society by 
Mrs. Gertrude Copley McClelland of Wilkinsburg. The 
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papers range in date from 1830 to 1864, and relate chiefly to 
the private affairs of William Copley and to his official 
duties, particularly as postmaster at Centre Line, Pennsyl- 
vania. Of special interest are a number of letters from his 
brother, Josiah Copley. The latter, best known as a lifelong 
contributor to the secular and religious press, with years of 
service on the editorial staff of the Pittsburgh Gazette, is said 
to have been interested in his earlier years in the invention 
of a screw propeller for steamboats, and his letters to his 
brother William contain references to his experiments with 
some such contrivance. 


Mrs. Elvert M. Davis of Philadelphia, formerly of Pitts- 
burgh, has presented a collection of photostats and trans- 
cripts of letters, maps, and other materials relating to the 
subjects of the articles contributed by her to the society’s 
magazine on “Fort Fayette” (April, 1927) and “By Invitation 
of Mrs. Wilkinson” (July, 1930). Included are photostats, 
made from originals in the Library of Congress, the Burton 
Historical Collection, and elsewhere, of an extract from 
Anthony Wayne’s Orderly Book, May 24 to November 17, 
1792, and letters written during the years 1801 to 1824 by 
such personages as General James Wilkinson, H. H. Bracken- 
ridge, Tarleton Bates, and William Henry Harrison. Other 
items presented by Mrs. Davis include a photostat of an in- 
teresting pen and ink map of “Pittsburgh and Anjacent [sic] 
Country,” the original of which was found in an antique shop 
in Media, Pennsylvania. The map, though undated, evi- 
dently refers to the Pittsburgh of early days, for on it are 
indicated “Ferry Houses” on the north side of the Allegheny, 
“Glass Works” and “Ship Yards” in the vicinity of “Grants 
Hills,” and “Coal Hill” south of the Monongahela. 


The society has received from Mrs. George H. Rankin of 
Pittsburgh the materials collected by her husband in the 
preparation of his illustrated address, “Route Followed by 
Forbes’ Army in Entering Pittsburgh,” a paper read before 
the society in April, 1926. The greater part of the material 
consists of field notes made by Mr. Rankin, notes taken from 
land-office and court records, and correspondence of 1926 
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and 1927. The collection also contains a drawing showing 
the Forbes Road as indicated on original land surveys, certi- 
fied copies of two surveys made in 1769, two blueprint drafts 
relating to parts of the route, photostat prints of letters from 
General Forbes and Major Halkett, and a group of lantern 
slides and photographs showing present day scenes along the 
road and in the surrounding territory. 


Among the considerable number of books and other 
materials relating to Pittsburgh and Pennsylvania recently 
presented by Dr. Thomas Turnbull, Jr. of Pittsburgh may be 
noted a manuscript minute book and related papers of an 
association of “in-lot owners” formed in Allegheny in 1857 
to promote the improvement of the public commons and an 
1878 folder-map of the city of Philadelphia. 


A deed to land in the borough of Allegheny given in 1839 
and a marriage certificate issued in Allegheny City in 1860 
are items of western Pennsylvania interest among printed 
and manuscript miscellany received from Mrs. William J. 
Cooper of Pittsburgh. The collection also includes a copy of 
Johnson’s New Illustrated Family Atlas of the World, (New 
York, 1864) and a British patent issued in 1864 on an 
American invention for “Improvements in Machinery for 
Mowing and Reaping.” 

Mr. John T. Whiston of Pittsburgh has presented to the 
society, through the treasurer, Mr. John E. Potter, an agree- 
ment for sale of real estate in Allegheny below Federal Street 
and apparently fronting the canal. The document is dated 
February 24, 1835, and is signed by Mr. Whiston’s grand- 
father, Nathaniel Whiston, and others. 


A certificate of birth and baptism dated Spring Township, 
Centre County, Pennsylvania, August 9, 1838, and a Pennsyl- 
vania land patent dated May 28, 1789, and signed by Thomas 
Mifflin, first governor under the constitution, were recently 
presented to the society by Mrs. W. H. Newmyer of Bellevue. 


Through Dr. John W. Oliver of the history department of 
the University of Pittsburgh, the society has received a set 
of the records of “A Survey of the Writings in American 
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History in the Libraries of Fayette County,” compiled in 
1930-31 by students of the Uniontown Center of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, under the direction of Howard C. Perkins, 
former instructor in history at that center. A detailed list on 
cards arranged by authors is supplemented by a summary 
report; and it appears that nineteen libraries in the county 
contain thirty-one hundred volumes or twenty-one hundred 
titles in American history, of which some two hundred 
volumes, not including military rosters, relate to local and 
Pennsylvania history. 


To Mr. John M. Fetherston of Pittsburgh the society is 
indebted for a photostat of the parole of Lord Cornwallis 
given to General Washington at the surrender of the British 
army at Yorktown on October 28, 1781. The original is to 
be found in the Library of Congress, 


To the files of papers read before the society has been 
added one on “The Life of William Wilkins,” read at the 
meeting of May 26, 1931, by Sewell E. Slick, then a graduate 
assistant in the history department of the University of 
Pittsburgh. 


“Edgewood — Once upon a Time” is the subject of a paper 
read before the Woman’s Club of Edgewood, November 4, 
1931, a copy of which, together with supplementary material 
on the early history of the borough, has been presented by 
the author, Mrs. T. S. Grubbs of Edgewood. 


To its first vice-president, Mr. Omar S. Decker, the society 
is indebted for a collection of books, periodicals, maps, and 
pictures, including a large framed photograph of the Smith- 
field Bridge in 1880, one of the concourse of steamboats 
gathered along the Monongahela waterfront on the occasion 
of the centennial celebration of steamboat navigation on in- 
land waters in 1911, and numerous portraits, pictures, and 
maps relating to such subjects as, Washington, Roosevelt, 
Pittsburgh and Allegheny, Monongahela Valley Railroad, 
Western University, and Shadyside Presbyterian Church. 


A number of interesting additions to the library have been 
received from Mr. Thomas Mellon II, including: his Army 
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“Y” Diary (Pittsburgh, 1920); The First Division, by Henry 
Russell Miller (third edition, Pittsburgh, 1924); Original 
Poems on Various Subjects, by Robert M’Kisson (Pittsburgh, 
1829) ; The Stranger in America, by Francis Lieber (London, 
1835. 2 vols.); and Lights and Shadows of Sewickley Life, 
by A. L. E. (Pittsburgh, 1891). Other gifts from Mr. Mellon 
include a chronological record of the career of Peter Parch- 
ment (1749-1844), a revolutionary soldier who is commeno- 
rated on a tablet at the Forsythe Memorial Log House in 
Pittsburgh, and several pictures and facsimiles of historic 
documents. 


A new history entitled Pittsburgh of Today, Its Resources 
and People, by Frank C. Harper, (New York, 4 vols.), has 
been presented by the author. The last two volumes are 
devoted to biographies. 


A History of the Long Run Presbyterian Church (1931. 
205 p.), which was “written for the 156th anniversary” by 
the Reverend C. W. Maus of Irwin, has been presented by 
the author. Considerable documentary material from the 
records of the church, which is located near Irwin in North 
Huntington Township, Westmoreland County, and a list of 
burials “taken from the grave stones in the yard” are in- 
cluded in the book. 


Mr. Franklin Nevin has presented a copy of his Village of 
Sewickley (Sewickley, 1929. 227 p.), an attractively printed 
and well illustrated book containing historical and reminis- 
cent sketches originally published in the Sewickley Herald. 


From Mr. P. E. Cox, keeper of archives and museum for 
the state of Tennessee, has been received a pamphlet entitled 
A Description of Haviland’s Design for the New Penitentiary 
Now Erecting Near Philadelphia (Philadelphia, 1824. 12 p.), 
accompanied by a “Bird’s Eye View.” 

Mr. Albert P. Bissell of Pittsburgh has permanently de- 
posited with the society some of the guns hitherto loaned by 
him, as reported in the October, 1931, number of the maga- 
zine (14: 314), including two flintlocks and four carbines, 
most of which were used in the Revolution or the Civil War. 
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Among other gifts of Mr. Bissell not yet reported are two 
wicker “ambulances,” used by the Indians for transporting 
the sick or injured, and a section of the first Atlantic cable. 


A flail formerly used on the farm of Robert Cowan, which 
included the site now occupied by the Historical Building, is 
now appropriately housed there as the gift of Mr. William M. 
Gormly, of Pittsburgh. 


Through the efforts of the Honorable Robert M. Ewing, 
president of the society, assisted by Congressman Guy E. 
Campbell, the society has received from the navy department 
a noteworthy memento of the U.S. SS. “Pittsburgh,” recently 
dismantled, in the form of a sculptured brass tablet com- 
memorating the services of that ship as a cruiser of the 
Atlantic Fleet in the World War. 


From Messrs. Leslie S. and Talbut C. Graham of Pitts- 
burgh the society has received a large flag representing Alle- 
gheny City and a cane bearing a label which reads in part as 
follows: ‘Made from Timber taken from Lafayette Hall, 
Pittsburg, Pa., Birthplace of the Republican Party, February 
22d, 1856.” 

From the Misses Mary P. and Frances W. Lane of Pitts- 
burgh the society has received a cane made of timber from 
the original Penn Mansion in Philadelphia. The cane had 
been presented in 1850 to J. H. Orne by J. Crump, architect. 

Mr. Henry L. Benn of Finleyville, Pennsylvania, has pre- 
sented a hunting knife and sheath used about 1800, an iron 
mortar and pestle used by a medical practitioner of Wash- 
ington County about 1810, and a camp ax used in the Army 
of the Potomac in the Civil War. 


For the gift of a bronze marker of the sort displayed in the 
homes of men in the military or naval service of the United 
States in the World War, the society is indebted to Mr. 
Arthur G. Trimble of Pittsburgh. 


A large, framed, oil portrait of Edward Dithridge, an early 
Pittsburgh glass manufacturer, for whom one of the city 
streets was named and on the site of whose home the new 
building of the Mellon Institute is being erected, has been 
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presented to the society by Mr. Harry G. Willetts of 
Pittsburgh. 


The receipt of a page from the Ulster County Gazette of 
January 4, 1800, containing an account of the funeral of 
George Washington, supposed by the donor to be an original, 
gives occasion to remark that the item is an example of one 
of the sixty-seven or more reprints that have been made of 
this famous publication beginning about 1825 and that but 
one original copy, discovered recently, is known to exist. 
The New York Public Library recently issued a thirty-four 
page pamphlet on the subject, and shorter accounts are to be 
found in the Washington Historical Quarterly for January, 
1931, and the Autumn, 1931, number of the Michigan History 
Magazine. 





NEWS AND COMMENT 


All workers in the field of state and local history — whether 
teachers, collectors of materials, or writers— would profit by 
a careful reading of an address on “Research in State History: 
Its Problems and Opportunities” delivered by Dr. Asa Earl 
Martin, head of the department of history and political science 
of Pennsylvania State College, at the annual meeting of the 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, April 30, 1931, 
and published in the Quarterly of that society for October. 
Especially is this true of those interested in Pennsylvania history, 
for Dr. Martin naturally draws largely upon his experiences in 
and knowledge of that field. To Pennsylvania’s credit are noted, 
among other things, the fact that all of its normal schools and 
many of its colleges and universities offer regular courses in 
Pennsylvania history, and the fact that in the interest of codrdi- 
nating research in this field a committee of the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Historical Societies has undertaken to compile a 
complete list of all research projects in progress in the various 
colleges and historical societies of the state, copies of which are 
to be distributed among the institutions concerned. On the other 
hand are noted things desirable but not attained, including the 
inauguration of an annual conference of American history 
teachers within the state, and the preparation, at the state’s 
expense, of a detailed inventory of all the collections of sources 
dealing with Pennsylvania history located in the state. With 
the aid of the latter, said Dr. Martin, “the investigator of any 
topic could determine easily and quickly not only the location 
but the character of each collection and thus avoid much outlay 
of time, effort, and money running from one library to another.” 


The last fifteen years have witnessed the establishment of 
numerous magazines of state and local history published by socie- 
ties, and now magazines in this field published by individuals 
are beginning to make their appearance. Two examples of this 
tendency are: Now and Then, a quarterly magazine of history 
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and biography, edited by T. Kenneth Wood and published by 
Wesley L. Mann at Muncy, Pennsylvania; and the North Caro- 
lina Historical and Genealogical Record, edited and published 
quarterly by Clarence Griffin of Forest City, North Carolina. 


Organizations and individuals concerned about markers at the 
graves of historic personages will be interested to know that the 
Pittsburgh Memorial Art Club, composed of dealers in cemetery 
memorials in the Pittsburgh district, is willing, under certain 
conditions, to do “a considerable amount of repairing of head- 
stones now in place” in this district, and “a limited amount of 
replacing or the erecting of new ones.” Mr. H. A. Plimpton 
of the Penn Monumental Works is president of the club. 


The Michigan Historical Commissicn has published a Biblio- 
graphy of the Printed Maps of Michigan 1804-1880, with a 
series of over one hundred reproductions of maps, constituting 
an historical atlas of the Great Lakes and Michigan, by Louis C. 
Karpinski (Lansing, Michigan, 1931. 539 p.). It includes also 
a list of 120 “Fundamental Maps of the Great Lakes Area,” 
1587 to 1804, and many of the maps included in the main biblio- 
graphy and in the illustrations are general rather than local. 
Consequently students of the cartography of any part of the 
United States will find the book useful, despite the fact that 
it is badly arranged. Of special western Pennsylvania interest 
is the information about Thomas Hutchins in the note on “The 
‘Hutchins’ Map of Michigan,” by William L. Jenks (p. 71-79). 

The Michigan State Commission for the George Washington 
Bicentennial is issuing a series of very attractive booklets under 
the title of Bicentennial Notes. Of special western Pennsylvania 
interest are brief items on “Braddock’s Defeat,’ by Rupert 
Hughes, in number 1; on “Washington as a Real Estate Inves- 
tor,” by Verner W. Crane, including a facsimile of a section of 
the Pennsylvania Gazette of August 18, 1773, in which Wash- 
ington advertised his western lands, in number 2; and on the 
collections of papers in the Clements Library at the University 
of Michigan containing materials on the Revolution, by Ran- 
dolph G. Adams, the chairman of the commission, in number 3. 


The continuance of the Revolutionary War west of the moun- 
tains after the surrender of Cornwallis is brought out in “The 
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Ohio Campaigns of 1782,” by M. M. Quaife, in the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review for March, 1931. 


Three of the 1929 issues of the Quarterly Bulletin of the His- 
torical Society of Northwestern Ohio, those for April, May, and 
October, are devoted to documents, articles, addresses, and other 
materials relating to the career of General Anthony Wayne, in- 
cluding in each case more or less extended reference to his cam- 
paign against the northwestern Indians in 1794 and, in the 
October number, a letter from William H. Stevenson, president 
of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, in which are 
reviewed the preparations for this campaign begun by Wayne 
at Pittsburgh and continued at Legionville through the organi- 
zation and training of his army, “The Legion of the United 
States.” Other material of western Pennsylvania interest appears 
in the Quarterly Bulletin for October, 1931, in the form of a 
narrative account of “The Overthrow of France in the North- 
West,” written some years ago by the late Harvey Wilson Comp- 
ton, former superintendent of the Toledo public schools. 


In “A New Approach to the Problem of the Western Posts,” 
published in the Annual Report of the Canadian Historical Asso- 
ciation for 1931 and also as a reprint (Ottawa, 1931. 17 p.), 
Professor A. L. Burt contends that the British policy of retaining 
the posts south of the boundary between Canada and the United 
States as defined in the Treaty of 1783 was “initiated out of fear 
of a great Indian war.” None of the posts retained was in 
Pennsylvania but the policy affected the history of the western 
part of the state for more than a decade after the Revolution. 


Interesting glimpses of Pittsburgh and other western Pennsyl- 
vania communities in early days are afforded by the journal of 
Silas Chesebrough, who traveled through this region in the fall 
of 1817, and whose daily record of observations is published with 
some abridgment in the American Historical Review for October 
under the heading, “Journal of a Journey to the Westward.” 


A trip by steamboat from Cincinnati to Pittsburgh and by 
rail from Pittsburgh to Philadelphia in March, 1853, is described 
in the first installment of the diary of Charles T. Garrard, pub- 
lished in the Register of the Kentucky State Historical Society 
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for October under the general heading, “Introduction of Im- 
ported Cattle in Kentucky.” The description of Pittsburgh, 
though brief, is especially interesting. 


“Jeremiah S. Black as Attorney General in President Buch- 
anan’s Cabinet,” by Alston G. Field, a master’s thesis at the 
University of Pittsburgh (1931) is printed in full in the Somer- 
set Daily Herald from December 5 to January 8, inclusive. 


A biographical and interpretative account of a distinguished 
citizen of Pittsburgh appears in Current History for July, 1931, 
in an article entitled, “Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury,” by Clinton W. Gilbert. 


The Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company of 
Pittsburgh has issued a twenty-one page booklet entitled West- 
inghouse — Two Generations of Progress, consisting of an 
address by A. W. Robertson, chairman of the board, before the 
Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh. 


“The Growth and Distribution of the Iron Industry in the 
United States,” is the title of an article by Glenn E. McLaughlin 
in the Pittsburgh Business Review for February 28, 1931. It 
deals with the production of pig iron and brings out the relative 
importance in this field of Pennsylvania and the growing concen- 
tration of the state’s production in Allegheny and Beaver counties. 


“Productive Cooperation in the Molders Union” is the subject 
of an article by Frank T. Stockton of the University of Kansas, 
in the American Economic Review for June, 1931, in which the 
author traces the history of attempts during the years 1847 to 
1906 to establish codperative foundries in the United States, 
including the establishment in 1849, by striking Pittsburgh 
molders, of three cooperative foundries located respectively at 
Wheeling, West Virginia, Steubenville, Ohio, and Sharon, Penn- 
sylvania; and of the establishment under similar circumstances, 
in 1867, of the short-lived “International Codperative Foundry 
of Pittsburgh, Pa.” 


Students of the history of western Pennsylvania will find much 
of interest in A History of Transportation in the Ohio Valley, 
with special reference to its waterways, trade, and commerce 
from the earliest period to the present time, by Charles Henry 
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Ambler, professor of history in West Virginia University. The 
book is published by the Arthur H. Clark Company of Glendale, 
California, and, although copies were distributed in 1931, the 
title-page is dated 1932. 


“River Traffic in the Pittsburgh District,” by Theodore S. 
Veenstra, in the Pittsburgh Business Review for January 28, 
1931, brings out the increase in tonnage on the rivers during 
the last three decades. 


In an article on “Transportation and the Pittsburgh District,” 
in the Military Engineer for March-April, 1930, Major Rodney 
H. Reese, of the Corps of Engineers Reserve, prefaces a descrip- 
tion of Pittsburgh’s present day rail and water connections with 
a review of local and general developments in rail transportation 
in relation to the revival of water transportation and the rise of 
the bus, truck, and airplane, in the decade following the termina- 
tion of federal control of the railroads at the close of the World 
War. 

It is an encouraging indication of historical-mindedness in 
a community when a local business concern draws upon its 
own and the community’s history for advertising material. 
A recently issued folder entitled A Glimpse into Pittsburgh’s 
Past with H. Samson, Inc. is devoted entirely to historical nar- 
rative and documentary material relating for the most part, 
naturally, to the history of H. Samson, Inc., funeral directors, 
but including an item of more general interest in its repro- 
duction of a local 1857 county fair poster. 


The Civic Club of Allegheny County with permission from 
the city council, has rehabilitated the exhibit room of the 
Stephen C. Foster Memorial Home at 3600 Penn Avenue, 
Pittsburgh. In view of this and other indications of Pitts- 
burgh’s special interest in perpetuating the memory of the 
famous song writer, attention should be called to the fact 
that, according to notices in the September and December, 
1931, numbers of the Jndiana History Bulletin, Mr. J. K. Lilly, 
Post Office Box 618, Indianapolis, “has brought together in a 
most attractive building, which he calls Foster Hall, the 
largest and most valuable collection now in existence of 
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material from and about Stephen Foster,” and is publishing 


occasional bulletins relating to Foster and the development 
of this memorial to him. 


The September, 1931, issue, or “Pennsylvania Number,” of 
the National Genealogical Society Quarterly includes documen- 
tary material such as tax lists, Revolutionary War pension 
applications, and cemetery records relating to western Penn- 
sylvania communities, particularly in Westmoreland and 
Fayette counties. An article on “West Virginia and Her 
Records,” in the same number, gives brief indication of the 
location, extent, and condition of the state and county records 
of that commonwealth. 


The Fort Necessity Memorial Association, from head- 
quarters at Uniontown, Pennsylvania, is promoting, with the 
cooperation of the United States government, the state of 
Pennsylvania, the Pennsylvania department of the American 
Legion, and patriotic societies and private individuals gen- 
erally, the development of a state and national memorial at 
the site of Fort Necessity, ten miles east of Uniontown, 
where Washington and his handful of Virginians and South 
Carolinians fought the first battle of the French and Indian 
War on July 3, 1753. Briefly, the project includes the recon- 
struction of the old fort in replica, the erection of a twenty- 
five thousand dollar monument, the establishment of a 
museum in an old mansion house in the vicinity, and the 
conversion of a considerable area thereabouts into a state and 
national park. Ground was broken for the reconstruction of 
the fort on September 29, 1931, at ceremonies attended by 
thousands and distinguished by the presence of Colonel Fred 
H. Payne, acting secretary of war, and Congressman Sol 
Bloom, associate director of the Washington Bicentennial 
Commission; and the dedication of the memorial on July 3 
and 4, 1932, is expected to be one of the outstanding events 
of this, the Washington bicentennial year. Accounts of the 
ground-breaking exercises, including the speeches, and de- 
tails of progress in the development of the memorial have 
been printed in the Uniontown papers. Especially notable is 
the “Record and Description of Fort Necessity Reconstruc- 
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tion,” by Harry R. Blackford, the engineer in charge of the 
work, published in the Morning Herald for December 12. Mr. 
Blackford made a study of all available documentary evidence 
as to the size, shape, and location of the fort and then checked 
and revised his conclusions by means of excavations. There 
can be little doubt that the walls of the reconstructed fort are 
situated on the lines of the original structure. A summary 
account of the project and its historical blackgrounds, accom- 
panied by a facsimile of a hitherto neglected if not wholly 
unknown contemporary newspaper version of Washington’s 
own report on the battle at Fort Necessity, is available in a 
pamphlet entitled A Young Colonel from Virginia, issued by 
the Fort Necessity Memorial Association (Uniontown, 1931. 
I2 p.). 


The History of the National Highway, Route 40, by Dr. Wil- 
liam Blake Hindman (1913. 16 p.) has been “published for 
distribution by the Kiwanis Club, Uniontown, Pa., for the 
purpose of making your trip over America’s most historic 
highway more interesting.” It is in the nature of an his- 
torical guide book to the places along the road. 


“The Decline and Dissolution of the Harmony Society,” is 
the title of a four-page folder by J. M. Tate, Jr., dated Janu- 
ary, 1931. Mr. Tate is president of the Harmony Society 
Historical Association, which has charge, under the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Commission, of the former buildings of the 
society at Economy (Ambridge), Pennsylvania, now the 
property of the state. Some extracts from the papers of the 
society illustrating conditions in previous periods of depres- 
sion, supplied by Mr. John S. Duss, former trustee, are pub- 
lished in the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette for October 12. 


The Cambridge Springs Enterprise-News issued an “Historical 
Edition” on November 12 consisting of five eight-page sec- 
tions containing historical articles, news, and pictures con- 
cerning Crawford County, Cambridge Springs, Meadville, 
Titusville, and Alliance College. 








